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PROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TRANSMITTING 

A  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  reports  of  the  International  Ameri- 
can Conference  touching  improved  postal  and  cable  communication  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  American  States. 


JULY  3, 1890. — Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  ot  be 

printed. 


POSTAL  AND  CABLE  COMMUNICATION. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  inclosing 
the  recommendations  of  the  International  American  Conference  for  the 
establishment  of  improved  facilities  for  postal  and  cable  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  the  several  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  giving  this 
subject  immediate  and  favorable  consideration,  and  of  making  adequate 
appropriations  to  carry  the  recommendations  into  effect;  and  in  this 
connection  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  what  was  said  on  the  subject 
in  my  annual  message.  The  delegates  of  the  seventeen  neighboring 
Republics  which  have  so  recently  been  assembled  in  Washington,  at 
the  invitation  of  this  Government,  have  expressed  their  wish  and  pur- 
pose to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  improve  the  means  of  communication  between  the  several  Kepublics 
of  America.  They  recognize  the  necessity  of  frequent,  regular,  and 
rapid  steam-ship  service,  both  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  friendly 
intercourse  and  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  and  realize  that  with- 
out such  facilities  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  extend  the  trade  between 
ttieir  ports  and  ours. 

BENJ.  HARRISON. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 

Washington,  July  2,  1890. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE, 

Washington,  July  2,  1890. 
Co  the  PRESIDENT  : 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  attention  three  reports  adopted  by  the 
International  American  Conference,  recently  in  session  at  this  capital, 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  additional  means  of  postal  and  cable 
eounuunieatiQp  between  the  United  States  and  the  ports  of  Central  and 
•Kmth  America,  aiid  recommending  the  immediate  adoption,  by  the  sev- 
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eral  Governments  interested,  of  measures  to  furnish  adequate  transpor 
tation  facilities  for  the  convenience  of  passenger  travel  and  trade. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Communication  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  presents  a  series  of  facts  touching  the 
existing  means  of  transportation  for  submission  to  the  early  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  It  shows  that  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  Re- 
publics of  Central  America,  although  containing  a  population  and 
wealth  that  are  but  a  fraction  of  our  own,  and  with  public  revenues 
that  do  not  compare  with  those  of  the  United  States,  are  doing  more 
than  this  Government  to  maintain  a  commerce  that  is  of  much  greater 
importance  and  advantage  to  us  than  it  is  to  them.  They  pay  as  sub- 
sidies to  steam-ships  carrying  the'TJnited  States  flag  the  sum  of  $101,000 
annually;  while  the  Government  of  the  United  States  paid  the  same 
vessels  but  $24,160  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  report  states  that  while  "  the  present  lines  of  steamers  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  furnish  a  tolerable  service,  an  objec- 
tion is  found  in  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  making  the  voyages. 
At  present,  a  letter  mailed  on  the  first  of  the  month  in  St.  Louis  will 
not  arrive  at  Colon  before  the  15th.  It  requires  two  days  to  reach  New 
York,  and  then,  if  the  steamer  sails  immediately,  the  time  is  reduced  to 
twelve  days;  but  as  the  steamer  sails  but  three  times  a  month,  it  is 
ofteuer  twenty  days  in  making  the  passage.  Freight  requires  a  much 
longer  time,  in  some  cases  thirty  or  thirty-five  days.  By  the  establish- 
ment of  faster  and  more  direct  lines  of  steamers,  the  time  could  be  short- 
ened at  least  one-third,  and  the  expense  of  freight  transportation  re- 
duced in  a  corresponding  degree.77 

The  report  further  shows  that  "  trade  is  no  longer  done  to  any  extent 
by  correspondence.  The  buyer  and  seller  must  meet  each  other.  Ac- 
quaintance fosters  confidence,  and  confidence  is  the  foundation  of  all 
trade.  Wherever  foreign  merchants  have  obtained  mastery  in  the 
markets  of  Latin  America,  it  -has  been  by  sending  agents  to  study  the 
tastes  and  the  wants  of  the  buyers,  and  to  lay  before  them  samples  ol 
the  merchandise  they  have  to  sell,  and  by  furnishing  prompt  and  cheap 
transportation  facilities.  Commercial  travelers  from  the  United  States 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  mercantile  cities  of  the  Southern  coun- 
tries, and  the  buyers  for  those  markets  seldom  visit  the  warehouses  of 
the  merchants  of  the  United  States.  This  is  in  a  large  part  attribu- 
table to  the  lack  of  proper  means  of  communication.  The  merchant  of 
any  of  these  countries  can  take  his  state  room  upon  a  swift  steamer,  and 
after  a  comfortable  and  restful  voyage  spend  a  month  in  examining  the 
manufactures  and  show-rooms  of  European  countries.  He  can  make 
the  acquaintance  of  those  who  are  seeking  his  custom  and  establish  his 
credit,  and  buy  whatever  he  finds  suitable  for  his  customers.77 

The  report  points  out  many  other  advantages  that  might  be  derived 
from  more  rapid  and  frequent  means  of  communication,  not  only  with 
the  ports  of  Central  America  and  tue  Spanish  Main,  but  with  those  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  also,  which  has  a  foreign  commerce 
eeding  $100,000,000  a  year.  "  The  distance  from  the  ports  of  Chili 
to  those  of  Europe  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  nearly  0,000 
miles,  and  the  voyage  requires  more  than  thirty  days;  while  from 
Peru  and  Ecuador  the  distance  and  time  are  much  greater.  A  line  of 
fast  steamers  from  the  United  States  to  Colon,  in  connection  with  a 
similar  one  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  would  bring  Val- 
paraiso \vithiu  eighteen  or  twenty  days  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Lou- 
don  could  be.  readied  from  Valparaiso  l>y  way  of  New  Orleans  or  New 
Tork  in  much  Irss  :im«-  than  by  the  direct  voyage  through  the  straits. 
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and  the  journey  would  be  so  much  more  agreeable  that  the  passenger, 
as  well  as  the  freight  traffic,  would  be  to  a  great  extent  diverted  to  this 


way." 


COMMUNICATION  WITH  VENEZUELA. 


The  facilities  for  communication  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Eepublic  of  Venezuela,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  managers  of  the 
"Red  D"  line  of  steamers,  are  ample,  and  the  result  upon  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  is  very  marked.  But  a  few  years  ago 
our  trade  with  Venezuela  amounted  to  but  $3,300,000  annually  ;  now 
it  has  reached  $14,000,000,  and  comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
foreign  commerce  of  that  country.  The  value  of  the  trade  that  has  been 
built  up  by  this  line  of  steamers  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  10,000 
bales  of  cotton  goods  were  shipped  from  the  United  States  in  1888, 
while  in  1880  the  entire  export  amounted  to  but  1,200  bales. 

It  is  believed  that  similar  results  will  follow  the  establishment  of  ad- 
equate means  of  communication  with  other  Latin- American  Republics, 
under  conditions  which  will  enable  our  steamship  companies  to  compete 
in  freight  and  passenger  rates  with  the  liberally  subsidized  lines  of 
Europe. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  well  observes  that  u  in  view  of  these 
facts,  and  of  their  proximity,  and  of  the  small  amount  required  to  fur- 
nish ample  facilities,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  Governments  at  in- 
terest have  so  long  delayed  the  establishment  of  means  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  upon  the  globe  there  exists  an  equal 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  commercial  results  as  beneficial  to  85,000,- 
000  people  as  could  be  secured  at  the  small  cost  involved  in  establish- 
ing first-class  communication  between  the  ports  of  these  States;  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  Governments  of  the  several  countries, 
when  their  attention  is  properly  directed  to  this  subject,  and  when  the 
small  cost  of  adequate  service  is  pointed  out,  will  adopt  the  necessary 
means  to  secure  it." 

COMMUNICATION  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  report  touching  communication  on  the  Pacific  is  equally  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  the  representatives  of  the  several  countries  bor- 
dering upon  that  ocean  present  a  recommendation  for  the  co-operation 
of  their  Governments  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  lines  of 
steamships  of  the  first  class,  which  shall  make  regular  voyages  between 
San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso  and  the  intermediate  ports.  They  pro- 
pose a  direct  subsidy  not  to  exceed  30  cents  per  gross  registered  ton 
for  each  thousand  miles  traveled,  to  be  paid  by  each  Government  in 
shares  proportionate  to  its  population,  and  to  continue  for  a  period  of 
ten  years. 

Proposals  for  the  service  are  to  be  invited  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  and  the  bids  are  to  be  opened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  representatives  of  the  other  nations  interested.  The  amount 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  in  maintaining  such  a  service  would  be 
about  67  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

COMMUNICATION  ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 

A  similar  recommendation  is  made  by  the  Conference  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  means  of  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  the  ports  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  >  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
In  consideration  of  the  immense  magnitude  and  value  of  the  commerce 
of  those  countries,  the  lines  thus  recommended  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 
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It  is  proposed  that  there  be  established  two  distinct  lines  of  steam- 
ships: one  for  the  transportation  of  mails,  passengers,  and  through 
freights,  touching  only  at  a  single  port  in  each  country,  with  vessels  of 
a  capacity  not  less  than  5,000  tons,  and  of  a  speed  not  less  than  16 
knots  per  hour.  The  other  is  to  be  an  auxiliary  line  of  slower— 12- 
knot — ships  to  touch  at  the  intermediate  ports.  It  is  recommended  by 
the  Conference  that  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Brazil  enter 
jointly  into  a  contract  for  the  establishment  of  the  auxiliary  line,  the 
cost  of  the  service  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  The  expense 
of  maintaining  the  fast  line  it  is  proposed  to  divide  between  the  four 
Governments,  the  United  States  paying  GO  per  cent.,  Brazil  17$  per 
cent,  the  Argentine  Republic  17£  per  cent.,  and  the  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay 5  per  cent.;  accepting  only  steamships  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  and  awarding  contracts  after  advertisement  at  Washington  for 
a  term  of  ten  years. 

In  order  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  may  be  carried 
into  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  that  purpose,  and  authorize  the  Postmaster- General  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  steamship  owners,  with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
Republics  as  parties  to  the  agreement. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 


I. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
AS  TO  COMMUNICATION  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

First.  The  Committee  on  Communication  on  the  Atlantic  resolves  to 
recommend  to  the  respective  Governments  the  aiding  of  one  or  more 
linos  of  steam  navigation  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those 
of  Brazil  and  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Second.  The  companies  receiving  Government  aid  shall  establish  a 
fast  bimonthly  service  of  steam  navigation  between  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
vessels  shall  have  the  accommodations  and  capacity  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  and  shall  carry  the  mails. 

Third.  These  steam-ships  shall  only  touch  at  one  port  of  the  inter- 
mediary countries  on  the  trips  to  and  from  Buenos  Ayres  j  but  during 
the  quarantine  season  they  shall  only  discharge  mails  and  passengers 
and  shall  not  embark  anything  subject  to  infection.  In  the  countries 
of  clearance  and  ultimate  destination,  they  may  touch  at  two  ports. 

Fourth.  The  speed  of  the  fast  steam-ships  shall  be  at  least  16  knots 
per  hour,  and  they  shall  be  of  not  less  than  5,000  tons,  and  a  time 
schedule  of  arrivals  yt  and  departures  from  the  ports  shall  be.  estab- 
lished in  conformity  with  the  speed  required. 

Fifth.  Your  committee  reoommendfl   also  an  auxiliary  line  of  freight 

ftm-ShipS,  Which  Shall  sail  twice  a  month,  making  not  less  than  1'J 
knots  an  hour,  and  touching  at  ports  of  ihe  I  nited  States  and  l>ra/il. 
The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Brazil  shall  pay 
one  half  each  of  the  amounts  paid  to  these  vessels,  taking  into  due  con- 
sideration the  contract  of  the  existing  line  with  the  latter  Government. 

Sixth.  The  awarding  of  the  contract  with  Ihe  steam-ship  companies 
Mi. ill  take  place  in  tin-  city  of  New  York,  bids  being  solicited  of  the, 
companies  by  advertisement  in  at  least  live  daily  newspapers  having 
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the  largest  circulation  in  eaeh  contracting  country.  The  advertise- 
ment shall  designate  a  time  within  which  proposals  may  be  presented, 
which  time  shall  not  be  less  than  ninety  days.  The  bids  are  to  be 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Governments  interested. 

Seventh.  Bidders  must  state  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  in  accord- 
ance with  article  four,  and  the  amount  of  Government  aid  required, 
calculating  the  latter  at  the  rate  per  ton  for  every  1,000  miles,  and  also 
the  amount  of  payment  for  the  round  trip. 

Eighth.  The  Governments  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  bids  if,  in 
their  judgment,  they  should  be  excessive. 

Ninth.  The  states  shall  have  the  right  to  impose  their  flag  and  reg- 
ister upon  the  vessels  to  a  number  proportionate  to  the  percentage  of 
the  aid  they  pay.  In  that  case  it  is  understood  that  the  quota  of  each 
nation  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the  Vessel  or  vessels  carrying  its  flag. 
In  case  of  war  each  state  may  use  as  transports  and  arm.  as  cruisers, 
upon  payment  therefor,  the  vessels  carrying  its  flag. 

Tenth.  The  vessels  receiving  Government  aid,  whatever  flag  they 
may  carry,  shall  enjoy  in  the  ports  of  the  contracting  Governments  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  national  vessels  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  international  commerce,  but  not  including  rights  to  coastwise 
trade. 

Eleventh.  The  contracting  Governments  shall  contribute  aid  to  the 
fast  line  in  the  following  proportion: 

Per  cent. 

The  United  States , CO 

The  Argentine  Eepublic 17  £ 

Brazil I7J 

Republic  of  Uruguay 5 

Twelfth.  The  contracting  states  shall  accept  only  vessels  constructed 
in  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  the  higher  aid  paid  by  that 
Government. 

Thirteenth.  The  term  of  the  contract  shall  be  ten  years. 

Fourteenth.  The  Committee  recommends  to  the  Governments  inter- 
ested the  encouragement  of  direct  cable  lines  to  connect  the  countries 
represented  in  said  Committee  with  regular  service  and  equitable  rates. 

Fifteenth.  The  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  of  Paraguay  hereby  agree 
to  the  plan  of  the  Committee,  and  will  contribute  to  the  payment  on 
condition  that  the  companies  agree  to  establish  subsidiary  lines  of 
river  navigation  that  shall  reach  their  ports. 


II. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATION  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
OCEAN  AS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CONFER- 
ENCE. 

The  Committee  on  Communication  on  the  Pacific  has  the  honor  to 
propose  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governments  represented  in  the 
Conference  and  whose  territories  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  ref- 
erence to  transportation  companies : 

First.  That  the  nations  lying  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  represented  in  this  Conference,  agree  to  subsidiz 
one  or  more  lines  of  steam-ships  of  the  first  class,  which  shall  make  reg- 
ular voyages  between  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, United  States  of  America,  and  that  of  Valparaiso,  in  theRepub- 
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lie  of  Chili,  and  the  intermediate  ports.  Said  vessels  shall  make  bi- 
monthly round  trips,  at  least,  to  each  port  ;  shall  be  of  not  less  than 
4,000  tons  capacity,  with  triple  expansion  engines  of  not  less  than  3,500 
indicated  horse-power,  and  a  minimum  speed  of  15  knots  per  hour.  The 
vessels  so  employed  snail  be  suitably  constructed  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  as  well  as  freight,  and  first  class  in  every  respect,  with 
all  modern  improvements. 

Second.  That  the  companies  or  individuals  owning  said  vessels  shall 
transport  both  passengers  and  freight  thereon  between  all  the  ports  of 
said  coast  which  can  be  safely  visited;  and  that  they  shall  not  enter 
directly  or  indirectly  into  any  arrangement  or  combination  with  any 
other  company  or  individual  to  increase  the  rate  of  passage  or  freight 
by  sea  or  land,  and  no  preference  shall  be  given  one  ship  over  another. 

Third.  That  the  nations  named  shall  pay  annually,  directly  to  the 
company,  companies,  or  individual  owners  of  said  lines,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  rendered  them  and  in  the  terms  and  under  the  con- 
ditions established,  a  subsidy,  the  total  amount  of  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  cents  per  gross  registered  ton  of  said  vessels,  for  each  1,000 
miles  sailed,  outward  and  homeward. 

Fourth.  That  the  subsidy  provided  for  in  the  preceding  article  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  subscribing  nations  in  proportion  to  their  pop- 
ulation, as  determined  by  their  last  census,  and  in  default  of  such  data, 
by  the  most  reliable  official  sources.  As  an  approximate  proportion  the 
following  figures  are  indicated : 

United  States '. $65,000,000 

Mexico „ 12,000,000 

Guatemala 1,300,000 

Salvador 750,000 

Honduras 500,000 

Costa  Rica 250,000 

Nicaragua 500,000 

Colombia % 4,000,000 

Ecuador 1,000,000 

Peru  3,000,000 

Bolivia 2,500,000 

Chili 3,000,000 


93, 800, 000 

Fifth.  That  the  bids  shall  be  presented  in  Washington,  before  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  the  proposals  therefor 
shall  be  published  in  not  less  than  three  daily  newspapers  among  those 
having  the  largest  circulation,  and  also  in  each  of  the  countries  contrib- 
uting to  said  subsidy.  The  advertisement  shall  describe  the  service 
required;  the  frequency  of  the  proposed  voyages;  the  dimensions, 
.speed,  and  conditions  of  said  vessels  and  such  other  details  as  the  sub- 
scribing nations  may  deem  proper  to  enumerate.  The  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  shall  he  allowed  for  t  he  presentation  of  bids, 
and  the  same  shall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
said  nations,  authorized  to  this  elleet  ;  the  bidders  shall  conform  to  the 
rules  presei  ihed  I >y  said  rcpresental  ives,  who  shall  have  tin'  right  to 
accept  or  reject  the  bids  which  may  l»e  ollered. 

Sixth.  That  t  he  vessels  of  t  he  siibsidi/ed  line  or  lines  shall  register 
in  the  merchant  marine  of  I  he  count  i  ics  referred  to  in  these  recommenda- 
tions, whenever  the  <  i<»\  ei  nineiii  interested  shall  require  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quota  of  subsidy  paid  l».v  each. 

Seventh.  That  in  the  event  of  war  between  one  or  more  of  the  coun- 
tii'  hintf  to  the  subsidy  \vilh  any  of  the  nations  represented  in 

the  Coiilrinir,.  the  vessels  of  said  line  registered  in  such  merchant 
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marine  shall  register  under  the  remaining  countries,  in  the  proportion 
indicated,  until  a  state  of  peace  shall  be  established. 

Eighth.  That  whatever  be  the  flag  of  the  subsidized  vessels  they  shall 
enjoy  in  the  ports  of  the  contracting  Governments,  in  all  that  pertains 
to  international  commerce,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  national  vessels, 
including  the  coasting  trade  in  those  countries  in  which  it  is  or  may 
hereafter  be  declared  free. 

Ninth.  That  this  convention  shall  last  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  it  shall  be  considered  extended  ten  years,  provided  that  twelve 
months  before  the  expiration  of  said  period  formal  notification  of  its 
dissolution  shall  not  have  been  given.  Such  dissolution  may  be  partial ; 
and  in  such  event  the  nation  or  nations  separating  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  said  subsidy. 

TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION. 

The  committee  on  communication  on  the  Pacific  has  the  honor  to 
propose  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governments  represented  in  the 
Conference  and  whose  countries  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  re- 
spect to  telegraphic  communication: 

First.  That  government  aid  be  given  to  the  company  which  shall  con- 
nect the  principal  ports  of  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Pacific  by  means 
of  a  submarine  telegraphic  cable,  whose  termini  shall  be,  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  port  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  of  Valparaiso,  in  Chili ;  taking  as  a  basis  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  total  amount  of  aid  that  the  cost  of  transmission  for  each  word 
shall  be  less  than  the  minimum  amount  now  charged  by  the  existing 
companies,  at  whatever  distance  the  city  or  locality  to  which  the  cable- 
gram is  addressed  may  be  situated. 

Second.  That  the  total  amount  of  aid  agreed  upon  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Governments  interested,  in  the  proportion  established  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  aid  to  the  steam -ship  transportation  companies  ;  proceed- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  presentation  and  acceptance  of  bids,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fifth  article  of  its  report  on  communications  on  the  Pacific. 

POSTAL    COMMUNICATION. 

The  committee  on  communication  on  the  Pacific  has  the  honor  to 
propose  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Governments  represented  in  the 
Conference,  and  whose  countries  border  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  re- 
spect to  postal  communication : 

That  the  Governments  with  which  this  committee  is  concerned,  and 
all  of  which  have  accepted  the  convention  entered  into  in  Paris  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1878,  for  a  "Universal  Postal  Union,"  adopt  the  con- 
ventions as  to  postal  drafts  and  as  to  the  exchange  of  postal  money- 
orders,  respectively  entered  into,  at  the  said  city  of  Paris,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1878,  and  3d  of  November,  1880;  or,  that  they  enter  into  special 
conventions,  having  the  same  ends  in  view. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   AS   ADOPTED. 

"The  International  American  Conference  resolves:  To  recommend  to 
the  Governments  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
promote  among  themselves  maritime,  telegraphic,  and  postal  commu- 
nications, taking  into  consideration,  as  far  as  compatible  with  their 
own  interests,  the  propositions  formulated  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  communication  on  the  Pacific." 
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III. 

REPORT  ON  COMMUNICATION  ON  THE   GULF    OF   MEXICO  AND   THE 

CARIBBEAN  SEA. 

The  President  of  the  International  American  Conference  : 

The  committee  appoin ted  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means 
of  extending  and  improving  the  facilities  for  commercial,  postal,  and 
telegraph  communication  between  the  several  countries  represented  in 
this  Conference  that  border  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Conterence  the  following  report: 

TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION. 

Telegraphic  communication  is  carried  on  between  the  different  coun- 
tries by  means  of  lines  which  connect  the  principal  cities  of  the  several 
countries.  It  seems  that  the  service  meets  all  requirements,  and  is  to 
be  considered  satisfactory. 

Cable  communication  is  carried  on  by  means  of  two  lines  between 
the  United  States  and  the  republics  of  the  south.  One  of  them  con- 
nects Galveston,  Tex.,  with  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
The  other  goes  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Havana,  round  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  from  there  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  Porto 
Eico  ;  thence  by  way  of  the  Windward  Islands  to  Trinidad,  and  across 
to  the  coast  off  Venezuela.  The  rates  charged  by  both  of  these  com- 
panies make  it  impracticable  to  do  much  business  over  their  lines,  and 
all  but  the  most  imperative  messages  are  reserved  for  the  mails. 

We  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  moderate  scale  of 
charges  over  the  present  cable  lines,  and  in  the  event  that  this  can  not 
be  accomplished,  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  granting  charters  to 
one  or  more  independent  cable  companies  under  the  auspices  of  the 
several  governments  representing  the  countries  at  interest ;  the  said 
companies  to  be  incorporated  with  provisions  that  cable  tolls  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  reasonable  maximum  rates  to  be  fixed  in  their  charters. 
We  further  recommend  that  larger  systems  may  be  used  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Short  single  sections  between  two  isolated  points  can  never  pay. 
It  is  nearly  as  ex  pensive  to  maintain  a  short  as  a  long  circuit,  and  with 
stem  of  several  cables  the  only  additional  expense  is  the  salaries  of 
the  staff  of  operators  at  the  stations. 


POSTAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

I'o-tal  communicalion  between  the  Cniled  States  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Universal  I'osiai  I'nion.  and  is  carried  on  by  sev- 
eral lines  of  steam-ships,  which  sail  more  or  less  !'re<|iient  ly,  and  carry 
the  mails  under  the  direction  of  the  post-oflice  authorities  of  the  re- 
spective governments. 

A  statement  from  the  Post-Oflice  Department,  hereto  attached,  will 
show  the  number  and  character  of  these  lines,  ihe  amount  of  mail 
transported,  and  the  compensation  paid  by  the  I'nited  States  Coveni- 
men t  during  the  fiscal  \car  ending  June  :'><>,  1- 
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COMMUNICATION  WITH  HAYTI. 

The  facilities  for  commercial  and  postal  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  Hayti  are  fair,  being  furnished  by  the  Clyde  Steam- 
ship Company,  whose  steamers  sail  under  the  United  States  flag. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  facilities  for  communication  with  Venezuela  are  good,  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  managers  of  the  "  Red  D  "  line  of  steamers,  run- 
ning between  New  York  and  the  ports  of  that  country.  During  the  last 
few  mouths  this  company  has  added  to  its  fleet  three  fine  new  steamers 
equipped  with  modern  improvements,  namely,  the  Venezuela,  of  2,800 
tons,  the  Caracas,  of  2,600  tons,  and  the  Maracaibo,  of  1,260  tons. 
This  line  was  established  by  Messrs.  Boulton,  Bliss  &  Dallet,  of  New 
York,  as  a  necessity  to  transport  the  merchandise  of  that  firm.  For 
many  years  they  employed  sailing  vessels  alone,  but  in  1879  it  was 
decided  to  substitute  steam  for  sail,  and  three  German  steamers  were 
chartered  until  vessels  could  be  built  especially  for  the  trade.  All  of 
the  steamers  are  provided  with  accommodations  for  passengers  and 
modern  improvements  for  safety,  convenience,  and  comfort.  The  main 
line  runs  from  New  York  to  the  Island  of  Cura^oa,  from  there  to  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  thence  to  LaGuayra,  in  Venezuela,  with  a  branch  line  to 
Maracaibo.  Steamers  now  leave  New  York  every  ten  days,  but  it  is 
desired  that  the  service  be  increased  to  four  sailings  per  month. 

The  effect  of  the  establishment  of  this  line  of  steamers  upon  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  has  been  very  great.  But  a  few 
years  ago  the  commerce  with  that  Republic  was  only  $3,300,000 ;  now  it 
amounts  to  about  $14,000,000  and  comprises  nearly  one-half  the  total  for- 
eign trade  of  that  country.  The  value  of  the  trade  that  has  been  built  up 
by  this  line  of  steamers  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  10,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton goods  were  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  that  country  in  1888, 
while  in  1880  but  1,200  bales  were  shipped. 

There  is  also  a  line  of  steamers  sailing  once  a  month  from  New  York 
to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco  Eiver. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  commerical  and  postal  communications  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Colombia  are  furnished  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  which  sails  three  times  a  month  from  New  York  to 
Colon  (Aspinwall),  the  average  length  of  the  voyage  being  from  eight 
to  nine  days.  The  Pacific  Mail  steamers  carry  mail  not  only  for  Co- 
lombia, but  for  the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  America,  making 
connection  at  Panama  with  the  various  lines  of  steamers  on  that  coast. 
The  Pacific  Mail  steamers  sail  under  the  United  States  flag.  The  mail 
for  Savanilla  and  Cartagena  is  carried  by  the  Atlas  Line  of  steamers, 
sailing  under  the  British  flag,  twice  a  month,  the  average  length  of  the 
voyage  being  thirteen  days.  Both  of  these  lines  would  give  a  more 
satisfactory  service  if  the  sailings  were  increased  to  one  per  week. 

There  is  also  another  line,  under  the  Spanish  flag,  which  sails  between 
New  York,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  is 
said  to  receive  from  the  Spanish  Government  a  subsidy  of  $243,687.60. 

These  three  lines  furnish  six  sailings  a  month  between  New  York 
and  the  ports  of  Colombia. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  mails  to  Central  America  are  carried  either  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
and  the  Atlas  steamers. or  by  the  small  lines  sailing  from  New  Orleans, 
and,  while  they  are  rendering  as  good  service  as  is  practicable  under 
present  conditions,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  facilities  shall  be  in- 
creased in  order  that  better  service  may  be  secured. 

MEXICO. 

Steam-ship  communication  between  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  is  limited  to  the  Morgan  Line  between  New  Orleans 
and  Vera,  Cruz — average  time  three  and  one-half  days,  sailing  twice  a 
month.  By  reason  of  railway  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries they  are  not  dependent  upon  steam-ships  for  mail,  passenger,  or 
freight  service.  Their  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  as  the  result  of 
railroad  connection,  is  an  evidence  of  the  benefits  that  will  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  proper  communication  between,  other  countries. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  study  of  the  annexed  report  of  the  United 
States  Post-Office  Department  that  the  earnings  of  all  these  lines  of 
steamers  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  intercourse  and  trade 
that  these  countries  maintain  with  the  United  States.  Very  little 
could  be  derived  from  the  commerce  between  the  several  nations  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  outside  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  due  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  fact  that  none  of  these 
countries  are  engaged  in  manufacturing.  They  all  produce  similar  raw 
products  and  their  importations  are  composed  of  similar  merchandise. 
Manufactured  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and  provisions  compose  the 
bulk  of  the  imports  of  these  countries  from  the  United  States,  and  in 
their  turn  they  export  to  the  same  markets  of  the  United  States  the 
same  raw  materials  and  tropical  fruits.  Consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  active  trade  between  the  Central  American  States,  and  no 
direct  lines  between  them  could  be  successfully  maintained  unless  they 
were  extended  to  the  United  States.  They  are  uott  in  communication 
by  coasting  steamers,  which  almost  all  of  these  countries  have  estab- 
lished, ana  which  call  periodically  at  their  ports.  We  consider,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  actual  conditions,  that  we  shall  have  to  accept  the 
existing  service  as  the  only  one  that  is  practicable  at  present. 

THE  PRESENT   SERVICE. 

While  tin-  present  lines  of  steamers  between  the  ports  of  the  United 

States  and  those  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
tin-  Caribbean  Sea  furnish  a  tolerable  service,  an  objection  is  found  in 
the  length  ol  time  consumed  in  making  t  he  voyages ;  and  as  much  could 
be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  faster  lines  of  steamers  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  faster  steamers  for  the  slow  ones  now  on  the  existing  lines, 
we  M'Minmend  that  the  number  of  sailings  be  increased  and  that  the 
rate,  of  .sjM-ed  be  heightened  so  that  the  round  trips,  or  at  least  that  the 
home  voyages,  to  the  ports  ot  the  Tnited  States  be  made  in  the  shortest 
j.n  ,,ible  time,  in  order  that  perishable  fr<  iritis  max  be  preserved. 

At  present  a  letter  mailed  on  the  1M  of  the  month  in  St.  Louis  will 
not  arrive  at  Colon  before  the  loth.  It  requires  txxodays  to  reach  New 
York  and  tliyji,  if  the  steamer  sails  ilium  .iiatelv,  the  time  is  reduced 
to  twelve  dayv;  but ,  as  t  he  sailings  are  only  three  a  month,  it  is  oftener 
twenty  days  in  m.ikin-  the  p.  lit  requires  a  much  lunger 
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time,  in  some  cases  thirty  or  thirty-five  days.  By  the  establishment  of 
faster  and  more  direct  lines  of  steamers  time  could  be  shortened  at  least 
one-third  and  the  expense  of  freight  transportation  reduced  in  a. cor- 
responding degree. 

THE  REASON  BUYERS  PURCHASE  IN  EUROPE. 

But  trade  is  no  longer  done  to  any  extent  by.  correspondence.  The 
buyer  and  seller  must  meet  each  other.  Acquaintance  fosters  confi- 
dence, and  confidence  is  the  foundation  of  all  trade.  Wherever  foreign 
merchants  have  obtained  mastery  in  the  markets  of  Latin  America  it 
has  been  by  sending  agents  to  study  the  tastes  and  the  wants  of  the 
buyers  and  to  lay  before  them  samples  of  the  merchandise  they  have  to 
sell  and  by  furnishing  prompt  and  cheap  transportation  facilities.  Com- 
mercial travelers  from  the  United  States  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  the 
mercantile  cities  of  the  southern  countries,  and  the  buyers  for  those 
markets  seldom  visit  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  in  a  large  part  attributable  to  the  lack  of  proper  means 
of  communication.  The  merchant  of  any  of  these  countries  can  take 
his  state-room  upon  a  swift  steamer  and  after  a  comfortable  and  restful 
voyage  spend  a  month  in  examining  the  manufactures  and  show-rooms 
of  European  countries.  He  can  make  the  acquaintance  of  those  who 
are  seeking  his  custom  and  establish  his  credit  and  buy  whatever  he 
finds  suitable  for  his  customers. 

It  will  doubtless  be  several  years  before  quick  lines  of  communication 
would  become  self-supporting ;  and  in  order  to  induce  capitalists  to  in- 
vest their  means  in  such  enterprises  they  must  be  assured  of  certain 
assistance  for  a  term  of  years. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  CONNECTIONS. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  increase  of  trade  that  such  facilities 
for  communication  and  transportation  would  at  once  bring  to  the  Amer- 
ican republics.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  the  Spanish  Main  is  not  alone  to  be  considered,  but  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  has  a  commerce  far  above  $100,000,000 
a  year.  The  distance  from  the  ports  of  Chili  to  those  of  Europe 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  nearly  9,000  miles  and  the  voyage 
requires  more  than  thirty  days,  while  from  Peru  and  Ecuador  the  dis- 
tance is  much  greater.  A  line  of  fast  steamers  from  the  United  States 
to  Colon,  in  connection  with  a  similar  one  down  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  would  bring  Valparaiso  within  eighteen  or  twenty  days  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  London  could  be  reached  from  Valparaiso  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  or  New  York  in  much  less  time  than  by  the  direct 
voyage  through  the  Straits,  and  the  journey  would  be  so  'much  more 
agreeable  that  the  passenger,  as  well  as  the  freight  traffic,  would  be  to 
a  great  extent  diverted  in  this  way. 

SUBSIDIES  PAID  BY  OUR  NEIGHBORS. 

From  official  data  before  the  committee  it  is  plain  that  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  direct  and  quick  communication  with  foreign  ports,  and 
for  its  control  in  the  interest  alike  of  their  producers  and  consumers, 
and  they  indicate  in  their  public  policies  and  general  convictions  that 
governmental  assistance,  whether  in  the  form  of  mail  contracts  or  other- 
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wise,  is  essential  to  the  service  demanded  by  public  interests.  Mexico 
pays  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam-ship  Company  for  the  western  coast  serv- 
ice $30,000  yearly ;  Guatemala,  $24,000;  Salvador,  $24,000;  Nicaragua, 
$0,000 ;  Honduras,  $5,000,  and  Costa  Kica,  $12,000,  in  the  form  of  postal 
compensation. 

PLAN  FOR  FAST  SERVICE  FROM  TAMPA. 

Plans  have  been  discussed  by  capitalists  in  this  country  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  direct  and  rapid  steamship  service  between  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  the  ports  of  Colon,  Port  Limon  (Costa  Rica), 
and  Grey  town,  Nicaragua.  The  town  of  Tampa  is  situated  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida,  006  miles  from  Havana  and  1,200  miles  from  Colou, 
by  the  measurement  of  the  United  States  Navy  Department.  It  has  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor,  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  ships,  and 
without  bar  or  other  obstruction  at  its  entrance.  The  natural  advan- 
tages of  this  port  have  been  supplemented  by  the  construction  of 
wharves,  docks,  hotels,  and  driveways,  and  freight  can  be  transported 
from  the  railroad  cars  to  the  ships  at  the  minimum  of  time  and  ex- 
pense. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  already  established  a  fast 
railway  mail  service  between  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Tampa,  to  connect  them  with  the  Havana  steamers,  making 
the  distance  from  New  York  City  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  touching  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  mails  from  the  West  are  col- 
lected, as  the  trains  pass  daily.  The  distance  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  West  to  Tampa  is  about  the 
same  as  that  from  New  York  to  Tampa  and  from  those  cities  to  New 
York,  and  the  railway  connections  are  such  that  a  letter  iroin  Chicago 
via  Tampa  to  ports  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  would  have  the  same  advan- 
tage of  speed  and  transportation  as  a  letter  from  New  York,  and  freight 
from  the  Western  cities  for  such  port  would  be  carried  by  rail  to  Tampa 
as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  to  New  York. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  WESTERN  CITIES. 

The  distance  from  Tampa  to  Colon,  taking  that  port  as  an  illustration, 
both  as  to  time  and  mileage,  is  much  less  than  from  New  York,  the  timo 
being  five  and  a  half  days,  while  the  steamers  at  present  in  use  between 
Now  York  and  Colon  make  the  journey  in  eight  to  aine  days.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  exporters  of  New  York  would  avail  themselves 
of  this  advantage  of  time  in  the  shipment  of  heavy  merchandise,  for 
the  cost  would  be  much  greater  if  sent  part  way  by  rail,  but  for  mail 
and  passengers  it  would  be  found  very  convenient;  while  the  mer- 
chants and  the  manufacturers  of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  cities  of  the  West,  who  produce  most  of  the  articles 
shipped  to  South  Anieiica,  would  not  only  be  able,  to  place  their  mer- 
chandise upon  the  docks  o!'  Tampa  in  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
t  that  is  required  to  deliver  it  in  New  York,  but  with  much  -realer 
convenience  and  less  cost,  so  far  as  wharfage  and  handling  at*  the  ter- 
minal points  are  concerned. 

The  same  holds  t  rue  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  the  southern  republics  for  consnmpt  ion  in  the.  Southern  and 
Western  States.  The  merchants  of  <  'hica^o,  some  months  ago,  sent,  to 
the  president  of  this  <  'onfrrence  a  memorial  for  the  establishment  of 
bteain  ship  facilities  at  Tampa,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  forego- 
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ing  facts.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  United  States  would  derive  great  benefit  by  'the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  line,  and  the  rapidly  developing  industries  from  that 
section  seem  to  be  entitled  to  special  consideration.  At  the  same  time, 
in  addition  to  the  advantages  already  pointed  out,  all  those  engaged 
in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  enjoy 
the  great  benefits  of  competition. 

With  properly  constructed  steamers,  the  proposed  line  would  be  of 
incalculable  service  to  those  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  fruit  and  other 
perishable  articles,  which  suffer  severely  from  long  voyages  and  bad 
weather  at  sea  A  very  large  portion  of  the  fruit  coming  to  the  United 
States  from  Central  and  South  America  is  consumed  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  is  true  of  coffee, 
hides,  and  other  merchandise,  while  the  principal  articles  of  export 
from  the  United  States  come  mainly  from  the  same  cities ;  the  flour 
from  Eichmond  and  Minneapolis,  provisions  from  Chicago,  refined 
petroleum  from  Cleveland,  and  furniture  from  Grand  Kapids,  while 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  other  Southern  States,  are  largely 
interested  in  the  shipment  of  cotton  goods. 

IMPROVED  MAIL  AND  PASSENGER  FACILITIES. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  line  would  be 
the  improvement  in  mail  and  passenger  transportation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  ports  east,  west,  and  south  of  Colon,  the  time 
from  New  York  to  the  latter  port  being  shortened  to  five  and  a  half 
days  or  six  days,  if,  as  suggested,  the  proposed  steamers  make  a  devia- 
tion from  a  direct  line  from  Tampa  to  Port  Limon  and  Grey  town.  The 
voyage  from  Tampa  to  Colon,  1,200  miles,  would  be  made,  by  fast  steam- 
ers in  less  than  five  days,  and  by  rapid  railway  trains  either  New  York 
or  Chicago  could  be  reached  from  the  latter  port  in  six  and  a  half  days. 
Such  an  improvement  upon  present  facilities  for  travel  is  worthy  of  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  delegates  to  this  Conference  and  of  the 
governments  they  represent. 

The  plan  above  suggested  for  a  line  of  steamers  from  Tampa  to  Colon 
proposes  that  the  steamers,  if  established,  shall  visit  the  city  of  Mobile 
regularly  to  deliver  and  receive  freight  after  having  lauded  their  mail, 
passengers,  and  freight  at  Tampa. 

PROPOSED  LINE  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS. 

There  are  also  many  considerations  in  favor  of  New  Orleans  as  an 
outport.  The  geographical  position  of  New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  makes  it  the  natural  outlet  not  only  to  Central  and  South 
America,  but  to  other  ports  of  the  world,  for  the  products  of  the  great 
valley  this  river  drains,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  exportable 
commodities  of  the  United  States.  The  breadstuff's,  the  provisions,  the 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  the  furniture  and  petroleum, 
and  the  centers  of  their  production  are  all  within  convenient  distance 
of  water  transportation.  In  many  instances  the  construction  of  rival 
railway  lines  has  diverted  commerce  from  natural  to  artificial  channels, 
but  the  difference  in  distance  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  ports 
of  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  via  New  Orleans  is  so  great  as  to 
offer  advantages  over  New  York  as  an  outport  that  could  not  be  over- 
looked if  proper  steam-ship  facilities  to  these  ports  were  furnished. 
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There  are  already  several  lines  of  steam-ships  of  a  comparatively  in- 
significant tonnage  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Central  American 
ports.  They  represent  a  growing  sentiment  and  a  growing  sympathy 
which  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  several  Governments 
interested.  These  steam-ships  have  already  done  much  to  increase  the 
exports  as  well  as  the  imports  of  New  Orleans,  but  they  have  been  es- 
tablished and  sustained  by  private  enterprise,  the  assistance  given 
them  by  the  United  States  Government  having  been  so  small  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  consideration  compared  with  the  aid  extended  them  by 
some  of  the  Spanish-American  Governments. 

It  has  been  maintained  before  the  committee  that  the  portion  of  the 
United  States  most  interested  in  the  development  of  direct  traffic 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  is  that  which  suffers  most  from  overproduction,  and  has  until  now 
been  the  least  interested  in  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade. 

NATURAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  ADVANTAGES. 

New  Orleans  is  the  terminus  of  six  trunk  lines  of  railway  and  of 
20,000  miles  of  river  navigation.  It  is  the  largest  port  of  entry  in  the 
South.  Its  imports  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15,400,000. 
Of  that  sum  $10,400,000  was  composed  of  five  articles,  all  of  which  came 
from  Central  and  South  America,  namely,  coflee,  sugar,  fruit,  hemp,  and 
india-rubber. 

As  before  stated,  the  Central  American  countries  already  pay  a  good 
deal  to  maintain  the  existing  transportation  facilities  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  continent. 

Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Republics 
of  Colombia,  and  of  Venezuela  bordering  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  can  be  reached  by  moderately  fast  steamers  from 
Tampa,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  or  Galveston  in  from  three  to 
five  days.  These  countries  contain  a  population  of  20,000,000  people, 
while  the  population  of  the  United  States  approximates  65,000,000.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  all 
of  these  States  from  prompt,  regular,  and  economical  means  of  mail, 
passenger,  and  freight  transportation. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  their  proximity  and  of  the  small  amount 
required  to  furnish  ample  facilities,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  Govern- 
ments at  interest  have  so  long  delayed  the  establishment  of  such  facili- 
ties. It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  upon  the  globe  there  exists  an  equal 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  commercial  results  as  beneficial  to 
85,000,000  people  as  could  be  secured  at  the  small  cost  involved  in  es- 
tablishing first-class  communication  between  the  ports  of  these  States, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Governments  of  the  several 
c(»iin:  ries  named,  when  attention  is  properly  directed  to  this  subject  and 
when  the  small  cost  of  adequate  service  is  pointed  out,  will  adopt,  the 
iiece>-ary  measures  to  secure  it.  Experience  demonstrates  with  refer- 
ence to  transportation  facilities: 

First.  That  they  should  be  frequent,  rapid,  regular,  and  economical. 

Second.  That  they  should  be  under  the  control  of  or  friendly  to  the 
interests  which  they  are  supposed  to  serve. 

And,  as  before  stated,  the,  policy  of  many  of  the  Governments  inter- 
ested shows  that  government,  assistance  lor  the  new  lines  contemplated 
is  regarded  as  essential  from  the  f;ict  that  it  requires  several  years  be- 
fore speedy  lines  of  communicatioii  become  self-sustaining. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  AS  ADOPTED. 

In  view  of  the  proximity  of  all  the  ports  of  the  Galf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  increased  social, 
commercial,  and  international  intercourse,  their  dependence  upon  proper 
communication,  the  improbability  that  this  will  be  established  by  unaided 
private  enterprise,  the  duty  of  Governments  to  promote  public  welfare, 
the  small  public  expenditures  required  to  secure  adequate  mail,  passen- 
ger, and  freight  facilities,  and  the  necessity  for  their  control  by  the  coun- 
tries whose  interests  they  should  subserve,  the  International  American 
Conference  recommends  to  all  the  nations  bordering  upon  these  waters 
the  granting  of  Government  aid  in  the  establishment  of  first-class  steam- 
ship service  between  their  several  ports  upon  such  terms  as  they  may 
mutually  agree  upon  with  reference  (a)  to  the  service  required,  (b)  the  aid 
it  is  necessary  to  extend,  (c)  the  facilities  it  will  severally  afford  them, 
(d)  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  to  contribute,  (e)  the  amount  that  each 
is  to  pay,  (/)  the  forms  of  agreement  between  the  several  Governments 
and  the  nature  of  contracts  with  steam-ship  companies  necessary  to  the 
successful  execution  of  a  general  plan  for  such  service. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Statement  showing  the  means  of  communication  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  east  coast  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Hayti.  and 
Brazil,  the  time  required  by  each  line  of  steamers,  the  frequency  of  sailings,  the  sums  of 
money  paid  annually  to  each  line  for  transportation,  and  the  amount  of  mail  transported 
during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1888,  and  June  30,  1889. 

[Foreign  lines  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).) 
1.  TO  MEXICO. 

a.  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail.    Neiv  York  to  Vera  Cruz  (via  Havana,  Progreso,  and  some- 

times Frontera  and  Cainpeche)—  Average  time,  ten  days;  four  times  a  month: 
Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  $1,138.97. 
Amount  of  mail  transported,  1889,  4,652  pounds;  1888,  2,938  pounds;  increase,  1,714 
pounds. 

b.  Morgan  Line,  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz.—  Average  time,  three  and  one-half  days  ; 

twice  a  month : 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $77.05. 
Amount  of  mail  transported  1889,  94  pounds;  1888,  58  pounds  ;  increase,  36  pounds. 

c.  Thebavd  Line*  New  York  to  Progreso. — Average  time  not  known ;  sailing  irregular ; 

about  once  a  month  : 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $15.35. 

Amount  of  mail  transported  1888,  216  pounds;    1889,   160  pounds;  decrease,  56 
pounds. 

(d)  New  York  and  Yucatan  Line,*  New  York  to  Progreso.— Average  time  not  known; 

sailing  irregular ;  about  once  a  month : 
Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $2.73. 

Amount  of  mail  transported,  1888,    55  pounds;    1889,   44  pounds;    decrease,  11 
pounds. 

(e)  Spanish  Transatlantic,*  Netv  York  to  Vera  Cruz  (via  Progreso). — Average  time,  ten, 

days;  twice  a  month : 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $28.96, 
This  line  was  not  used  in  1888;  amount  of  mail  conveyed  in  1889,  466  pounds.. 

RECAPITULATION. 

To  Mexico,  five  lines ;  about  ten  sailings  a  month. 
Total  amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $1,263.06. 
Total  amount  of  mail  carried  in  1889,  5,416  pounds.    Increase  over  1888,  2,14Q 
Bounds. 
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1.  TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

(a)  Royal  Mail,  New  Orleans  to  Puerto  Cortez  (via  Belize  and  Livingston).— Average 
time,  six  days;  five  times  a  month. 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $3,926.91. 

Amount  of  mail  transported  in  1889,  19,030  pounds;  1888,  18,596  pounds;  increase, 
434  pounds. 

(&)  Morgan  Line,  Neiv  Orleans  to  Bocas  del  Toro.— Average  time  not  known ;  twice  a 
mouth. 

New  Orleans  to  Bluefield.— Average  time,  six  days ;  twice  a  month. 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889,  $725.16. 

Amount  of  mail  transported,  1889,  2,925  pounds ;  1888, 1,891  pounds  ;  increase,  1,061 
pounds. 

(c)  OterVs  Pioneer  Line,  New  Orleans  to  Truxillo  (also  to  Ceiba,  Ruatan,  and  Utilla). — 
Average  time,  four  days  ;  four  times  a  month  : 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889,  $628.71. 

Amount  of  mail  transported,  1889, 3,544  pounds ;  1888, 2,078  pounds ;  increase,  1,465 
pounds. 

(d)  Honduras  and  Central  American  line.*     New    York  to   Greytown   (via  Kingston, 
Jamaica). — Average  time,  seven  days;  twice  a  month  : 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $390.12. 

This  line  was  not  used  in  1888.     Amount  of  mail  conveyed  in  1889,  5,713  pounds. 

(e)  Atlas  Line,*  Neiv  York  to  Port  Limon  (via,  Kingston  and  Colon). — Average  time  not 
known ;  three  times  a  month  :  (see  also  under  3,  Colombia) : 

(/)  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  Line,*  Neiv  Orleans  to  Port  Limon. — ••  Average  time,  seven 
days ;  three  times  a  mouth  : 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $602.62. 

Amount  of  mail  transported,  1889,  8,160  pounds;   1888,  4,790  pounds;  increase, 
3,370  pounds. 

(0)  New  Orleans  and  Central  American  Line,*  New  Orleans  to  Truxillo. — Average  time, 
four  days  ;  twice  a  month : 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $50.15. 

Amount  of  mail  transported,  1889,  637  pounds;  1888,  221  pounds;  increase,  416 
pounds. 

RECAPITULATION. 

To  Central  America,  seven  lines ;  about  twenty-three  sailings  a  month. 
Total  amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $6,322.67. 
Total  amount  of  mail  carried  in  1889,  40,009  pounds;  increase  over  1888,  12,460 
pounds. 

3.  TO  COLOMBIA. 

(a)  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  New  York  to  Colon. — Average  time,  eight  days ; 

three  times  a  month : 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $24,160.84. 
Amount  of  mail  transported,  1889,  148,630  pounds;  1888,  116,408 pounds;  increase, 
32,222  pounds. 
(&)  Atlas  Line*  New  York  to  Savanilla  (via  Colon  and  Cartagena).— Average  time, 

thirteen  days ;  three  times  a  month  : 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $2,140.79. 
Amount  of  mail  transported  in  1888,  27,336  pounds;  in  1889,  26,932;  decrease,  404 
pounds, 
(c)  Spanish  Transatlantic,*  New  York  to  Savanilla  (via  Santiago,  Cuba).— Average 

time,  thirteen  days;  once  a  month: 
Not  used  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889. 

RECAPITULATION. 

To  Colombia,  three  lines;  about  seven  sailings  a  month. 
Total  amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  .Jun.-  :',o,  1HS9,  $26,301.03. 
Total  amount  of  mail  transported  i  u  1889,  !?:>,. ".r,j  pounds;  increase  over  1888, 31,818 
pound*. 

4.  TO  VENEZUELA. 

(a)  Kcd  "Dn  Line,  New  York  to  /.f///»/f/»/ra(viaCnracoa) ;  lunm-h  lino  to  Maracalbo.— 

Avrr.-i-r  linir  ten  dsiv.s;   thiv,    tiiin-s  a  HM.H; 

Amount  paid  daring  fiscal  year  ended  .him- :'.",  i--1.',  >  ."'.7:53.81. 
Amount  of  mail  transported,  1889,  87.775 pounds;  1888,  23,773  pounds;  increase. 
1,002  pounds. 
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(6)  Thebaud  Line,*  Neiv  York  to  Ciudad  Bolivar. — Average  time  eleven  days;  once  a 
month : 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889,  $40.47. 

Amount  of  mail  transported  1889,  806  pounds ;  1888,  554  pounds  ;  increase,  252 
pounds. 

RECAPITULATION. 

To  Venezuela,  two  lines ;  four  sailings  a  month. 
Total  amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  20, 1889,  $5,774.55. 
Total  amount  of  mail  transported  in  1889,  28,581  pounds ;  increase  over  1888, 1,254 
pounds. 

5.  TO  HAYTI. 

(a)  Clyde  Line,  New  York  to  Cape  Hayti. — Average  time,  seven  days ;  once  a  month  : 

Total  amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $1,614.70. 

Amount  of  mail  transported  in  1888,  5,955 pounds;  in  1889,  1,388 pounds;  decrease, 
4,507  pounds. 

(&)  Atlas  Line,  New  York  to  Port  au  Prince. — Average  time,  seven  days ;  tnree  times  a 
month : 

Neiv  York  to  Jacmel  and  Aux  Cays  (via  Kingston,  Jamaica). — Average  time  not 
known  :  twice  a  month. 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $2,140.79. 

Amount  of  mail  transported,  1889,  8,800  pounds ;  1888,  4,639  pounds ;  increase, 
3.1GI  pounds. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889,  there  were  irregular  sailings  from  New 
York  to  Hayti  by  various  other  steamers,  to  which  was  paid  the  total  sum  of  $148.64, 
and  which  conveyed  799  pounds  of  mail. 

RECAPITULATION. 

To  Hayti,  two  lines ;  six  sailings  a  month. 

Total  amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $3,904.13. 

Total  amount  of  mail  transported  in  1889,  28,329  pounds. 

6.  TO  BRAZIL. 

(a)   United  States  and  Brazil  Steamship  Company,  Newport  News  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 

Santos.—  Average  time  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  twenty-four  days ;  once  a  month  : 
Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $13,722.90. 
Amount  of  mail  transported,  1889,  69,648  pounds ;  1888,  68,240  pounds  ;  increase, 
1,408  pounds. 
(&)  Red  Cross  Line  :*  New  York  to  Para,  Ceara,  and  Pernambuco. — Average  time  not 

known  ;  about  once  a  month. 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $110.47. 

Amount  of  mail  transported,  1888,  2,190  pounds;  1889,  1,216  pounds;  decrease,  974 
pounds, 
(c)  Booth  Line,    New   York  to  Para,  Maranham,  Ceara,  Manaos. — Average  time  not 

known;  about  once  a  month. 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $165.70. 

Amount  of  mail  transported  in   1889,  1,511  pounds;  1888,  1,004  pounds;   increase, 
507  pounds. 
(a}  Sloman's  Line,  *  Baltimore  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Average  time  not  known ;  about 

once  a  month: 

Amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  $643.45. 
Not  used  in  1888 ;  amount  of  mail  conveyed  in  1889, 10,257  pounds. 

RECAPITULATION. 

To  Brazil,  four  lines;  about  four  sailings  a  month. 

Total  amount  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  188D,  $14,642.52 

Total  amount  of  mail  transported  in  1889,  82,632  pounds. 

N.  B. — Mails  for  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Paraguay  are  conveyed  by 
the  above  lines  to  Rio  de"  Janeiro  and  thence  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  by 
steamers  of  foreign  lines. 

There  are  occasional  sailings  from  New  York  for  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  di- 
rect, but  they  are  so  rare  and  occur  at  such  irregular  intervals  as  to  be  practically  of 
no  value  to  the  mail  service. 

Nothing  is  known  at  this  office  regarding  the  number  and  character  of  the  steamers 
employed  on  any  of  the  above  linesj  nor  as  to  their  accommodations  for  passengers. 

S.  Ex.  174 2 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Special  report  on  Colombia  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  Deleyaie,  Mr  Climaco  Cal- 

der6n. 

Hon.  MANUEL  ARAG6N, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Communication  on  the 

Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea : 

SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  committee  of  the  International  American 
Conference  of  which  you  are  chairman  the  following  information  relative  to  Colombia, 
requested  by  you  in  your  note  dated  the  23d  of  last  December.  At  the  same  time  I 
beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  some  observations  which  I  deem 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  said  information. 

The  maritime  communication  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  is  at  pres- 
ent carried  on  by  the  following  steam-ship  lines  :  Atlas,  Pacific  Mail,  Spanish  Trans- 
atlantic, and  Red  D  Line. 

The  first  is  an  English  line,  established  some  time  ago,  whose  steamers  call  regu- 
larly at  the  ports  of  Carthagena  and  Savanilla,  which  are  the  principal  ports  of  Co- 
lombia on  the  Atlantic.  This  line  dispatches  two  vessels  regularly  every  mouth  from 
New  York,  and  in  them  is  carried  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  exported  from  this 
country  to  Colombia  destined  for  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  markets  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Antioquia,  Tolima,  Cundinamarca,  Boyaca\  and  part  of  Santander,  in  the 
interior.  On  the  return  voyage  they  bring  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  imported 
from  Colombia  into  the  United  States,  which  they  take  on  board  at  the  ports  of  Sa- 
vanilla and  Carthagena. 

The  American  line  called  Pacific  Mail  dispatches  a  steamer  regularly  on  the  1st, 
10th,  and  20th  of  each  month  to  the  port  of  Colon.  The  only  articles  of  American 
production  carried  by  this  line  to  Colombia  are  those  consumed  in  the  department  of 
Panama,  which  includes  the  entire  Isthmus,  and  the  department  of  the  Cauca  on  the 
Pacific.  The  importations  of  this  latter  department  are  entered  at  the  ports  of 
Buenaventura  and  Tumaco.  to  which  all  the  merchandise  transshipped  at  Panama 
is  carried  by  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  of  the  recently 
established  South  American  Steamship  Company. 

The  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company  only  sends  one  vessel  a  month  to  Colombia. 
The  steamers  of  this  line  touch  at  Havana  and  other  ports  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
and  carry  merchandise  to  the  Colombian  ports  of  Carthagena,  Savanilla,  and  Santa 
Maria. 

The  steamers  of  the  American  line  known  by  the  name  of  Red  D  Line,  sailing  reg- 
ularly between  New  York  and  the  Venezuelan  portsof  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello, 
do  not  put  in  at  any  Colombian  port,  but  they  carry  the  American  products  which 
are  imported  into  the  northern  part  of  the  department  of  Santander  in  Colombia,  and 
carry  to  New  York  the  articles  which  that  region  exports  to  the  United  States.  These 
steamers  touch  at  Curacoa,  and  from  thence  the  merchandise  destined  to  a  considera- 
ble part  of  Venezuela  and  the  department  of  Santander  are  transported  to  the  port  of 
Maracaibo  in  steamers  of  the  same  line.  At  Maracaibo  the  same  vessels  take  on  board 
tin-  products  exported  from  this  part  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States,  and  those  sail- 
ing between  New  York  and  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello  take  them  on  board  at 
Curacoa,  together  with  those  which,  in  a  more  limited  quantity,  are  sent  to  the  same 
market  from  the  province  of  Padilla  in  the  Colombian  department  of  the  Magdalena. 

The,  postal  service  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  these 
same  lines  of  strainers,  although  the  Spanish  Transatlantic  line  does  but  little  of  it 
on  account  of  the  length  of  its  route  and  the  slowness  with  which  they  necessarily 
carry  the  mail.  Colombia  alwo  has  a  postal  system  well  established  and  organized, 
but  subject  to  the  obstacles  naturally  offered  by  the  undeveloped  condition  of  its  in- 
terior means  of  eommunicat  ii.n. 

With  regard  to  trl.-^raphic  communication,  Colombia  has  all  that  is  at  present 
Deeded,  considering  its  present  commercial  and  industrial  condition.  The  length  of 

the  telegraphic  lines  now  in  operation  D  naort  than  4,600  kilometers,  and  it 

may  be  said  that  all  the  towns  ol'anv  importance,  no  matter  how  small  they  are,  can 
conimunieiiio  with  each  other  and  with  all  the  countries  of  Knropc  and  America,  by 
means  of  the  cablt  which  touches  at  the,  ports  of  Colon.  Panann,  and  I'.nenavcni  ni  a. 
The  telf^i-.-iphie  sysieiu  of  Coli  >nil)ia  c<  MI  ner  t  s  a  t  the  north  wit  li  t  hat  of  Venezuela, 
and  at  the  south  with  that  «.f  Kcuador;  so  that  Colombia  is  at  present  in  posses- 
sion '•:  rapid  communication  with  t  hos,-  i  \vo  KYpnblics. 

The  latest  staliMics  published  by  I  he  <  Jovnnment  of  Colombia  on  t  he  exterior  im- 
port and  export  ira<!<-  of  tin*  OOtintrT  refer  tO  the  year  iss?.  We  lind  therein  that, 
tin-  exports,  nol  incliidu,  I  he  depa  1 1  mnit  nfpjiiiaiii.-i,  which  enjoys  freedom 

from  i-npoit  duly,  reached  in  lliul  year  theNiim  Of  $14,000,000.  The  export  of  nat- 
ural products  from  (. he  l*t hum- ma v  I •«•  estimated  at  $1,200,000  ;  and  it  may  therefore 
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be  said  that  the  exports  of  Colombia  reached  in  the  year  1887  the  sum  of  $15,200,000. 
According  to  official  documents  published  by  the  United  States  Government,*  the  ex- 
ports of  Colombia  to  that  country  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  amounted 
to  $4,263,519,  without  including  in  this  sum  the  gold  and  silver,  coined  or  in  bul- 
lion, imported  from  Colombia  in  the  same  year,  which  appear  in  the  said  documents 
and  amount  to  $1,642,795.  It  also  appears  therein  that  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  Colombia  in  that  fiscal  year  amounted  only  to  $3,703,705,  or  $1,194,298  less 
than  those  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  in  which  they  amounted  to  $4,923,259. 
With  respect  to  the  imports  brought  from  Colombia,  precious  metals  not  included,  it 
may  be  observed  also  that  in  1889  they  were  less  than  the  previous  year.  It  appears, 
in  fact,  that  in  1888  they  amounted  to  $4,393,258,  or  $129,739  more  than  in  the  year 
following. 

Unlike  what  has  been  said  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  the  Central  American  Republics, 
and  Venezuela  figure  in  the  statistics  as  having  exported  more  to  the  United  States 
in  1889  than  in  1888.  With  regard  to  Mexico  it  would  perhaps  not  be  exaggerating 
to  say  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  total  amount  of  its  export  trade,  the  in- 
crease is  something  remarkable,  for  it  appears  that  in  1889  Mexico  sent  to  this  coun- 
try products  to  the  value  of  $21,253,601,  or  $3,923,712  more  than  in  the  year  1888,  in 
which  it  only  exported  to  the  United  States  $17,329,889.  The  Central  American  Re- 
publics, which,  in  1888,  exported  to  the  United  States  $7,623,378  worth,  are  put  down 
in  1889  for  $8,414,019  ;  that  is,  with  an  increase  of  $790,641  '  The  increase  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Venezuela  is  less  noticeable,  because  in  1888  they  were  $10,051,250  and 
$10,392,569  in  1889,  making  a  difference  of  $341,319  in  favor  of  the  latter  year.  The 
difference  between  the  exports  of  Colombia  in  1888  and  those  of  1889  is,  however,  of 
slight  amount  ($129,739),  and  may  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  de- 
crease of  value  in  this  market  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  which  Colombia  ex- 
ports. The  difference  is  certainly  of  value  and  not  of  bulk. 

According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  the  ex- 
ports of  Mexico,  the  Central  American  Republics,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  to  this 
country  during  the  last  ten  years  are  as  follows: 


Tear. 

Mexico. 

Central 
America. 

Colombia. 

Vene- 
zuela. 

1880  

$7  210  000 

$3  310  COO 

$8  440  000 

$6  040  00 

1881    .            •       L 

8  320  000 

3  160  000 

5  990  000 

6  600  00 

1882  

8  460  000 

4  740  000 

4  960  (lOO 

5  750  00 

18H3  

8  180  000 

5  120  *>00 

5  170  000 

5  900  00 

1884  

9  020  000 

6  160  000 

3  890  000 

6  670  00 

1885  

9  270  000 

6  410  000 

2  340  000 

6  310  00 

1886  

10  690  000 

5  910  000 

3  010,000 

5  790.00 

1887  

14  720  000 

7  610  000 

3  950  000 

8  260  00 

1888  

17  330,000 

7  620  000 

4,  390,  000 

10,  050.  00 

1889  

21  253  601 

8  414  019 

4  263  789 

10  392  56 

Upon  examination  of  the  above  table  it  is  evident  that  the  exports  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Venezuela  to  the  United  States  have  increased  notably  in  the 
last  few  years,  while  those  of  Colombia  have  decreased.  With  regard  to  Mexico,  it 
is  seen  that  the  exports  i$  1889  exceeded  those  of  1880  by  $14,040,000,  which  means  an 
increase  of  two- thirds.  The  exports  of  the  Central  American  Republics,  which  in 
1880  were  only  $3,310,000,  amount  in  1889  to  $8,414,000,  making  an  increase  of 
$5,104,000  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  Venezuela,  which  in  1880  exported  $6,040,000, 
increased  its  exports  $4, 352, 000 in  1889,  since  in  that  year  they  amounted  to  $10,392,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  Colombia,  which  in  1880  exported  to  the  United  States  products 
to  the  amount  of  $8,440,000  saw  its  exports  reduced  in  1889  to  $4,263,000,  which  marks 
a  falling  off  of  $4, 177, 000,  equivalent  to  one-half. 

With  regard  to  the  importation  of  American  merchandise,  comparing  that  of  1880 
with  that  of  1889,  it  is  also  observed  that  while  those  of  Mexico,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics  and  Venezuela  have  steadily  increased,  those  of  Colombia  have  de- 
creased in  a  marked  manner.  Mexico,  which  in  1880  only  imported  $6,070,000  worth, 
imported  $10,890,000  worth  in  1889,  and  there  was  one  year  (1883)  in  which  its  imports 
amounted  to  $14,370,000.  Those  of  the  Central  American  Republics,  which  in  1880 
only  amounted  to  $1,730,000,  reached  $4,150,000  in  1889.  Those  of  Venezuela,  which 
were  only  $2,270,000  in  1880,  passed  $3,000,000  in  1888,  and  in  1889  amounted  to 
$3,700,000.  Those  of  Colombia  were  $5,230,000  in  188C, -$5,180,000  in  1881,  $6,230,000 
$5,970,000  in  1887,  $4,920,000  in  1888,  and  $3,730,000  in  1889.  There  was,  therefore,  a 

*  Annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889. 
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in  1882,  $6,720,000  in  1883,  $6,170,000  in  1884,  $5,400,000  in  1885,  $5,290,000  in  1886, 
decrease  of  $1,500,000  in  the  importations  of  the  last-named  year  as  compared  with 
those  of  1880. 

The  decrease  of  exportation  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States  began  to  be  felt  in 
a  marked  manner  in  1881.  In  fact,  from  $8,440,000,  the  sum  reached  in  1880,  they  fell 
to  $5,990,000  in  that  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  $2,450,000.  They  were  still  less  in 
1882,  since  they  only  reached  $4,960,000  ;  and  although  a  slight  rise  of  $290,000  is  noted 
in  1883  over  the  previous  year,  the  decrease  is  still  more  notable  in  1884,  in  which  they 
only  reached  $3,890,000,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  amount  reached  five  years  before 
The  marked  diminution  of  the  exports  of  1885,  in  which  year  they  only  amounted  to 
$2,340,000,  and  those  of  1£86,  which  scarcely  reached  $3,010,000,  is  explained  by  the 
civil  war  in  which  the  country  found  itself  at  that  time  ;  for,  after  order  was  re-estab- 
lished, it  is  seen  that  they  not  only  recovered  their  previous  level,  but  underwent  an 
increase,  although  but  a  slight  one,  over  the  exports  of  1884,  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  civil  war. 

Upon  comparing  the  importation  of  American  merchandise  entered  at  Colombia 
during  the  years  1882-'87  with  the  exports  made  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States 
in  the  same  period,  a  considerable  inequilibrium  is  observed.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be 
noted  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  reached  the  sum  of  $1,270,000  in  1882, 
$1,550,000  in  18H3,  $2,280,000  in  1884,  $3,060,000  in  1885,  $2,280,000  in  1886,  $2,020,000 
in  1887,  and  $530,000  in  1888  ;  making  a  total  of  $12,990,000  in  seven  years.  The  year 
1889  already  exhibits  a  difference  of  $530,000  in  favor  of  exports,  and  every  thing  leads 
one  to  believe  that  in  the  current  fiscal  year  they  will  exceed  the  imports.  The  in- 
equilibrium observed  is,  however,  easily  explained. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  decrease  of  exportation  commenced  in  Colombia,  the 
work  of  excavating  the  canal  was  begun  at  Panama,  and  the  Isthmus  increased  con- 
siderably its  importation  and  consumption,  paying  for  them  not  with  its  own  prod- 
nets,  but  with  the  money  belonging  to  that  enterprise.  The  difference  between  the 
importation  and  exportation  above  noted  was  not  liquidated  with  specie  sent  out  by 
Colombia,  nor  by  the  sale  of  Colombian  articles  in  European  markets;  ib  was  paid 
from  the  funds  oi'the  French  stockholders.  This  explains  why,  while  the  exports  of 
the  years  1885-'86  fell  to  so  low  a  figure  on  account  of  the  disturbances  in  the  peace 
of  the  country,  the  imports  did  not  decrease  in  those  years  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  consumption  of  the  Isthmus  increased,  while  that  of  the  rest  of  Colombia  dimin- 
ished. But  the  diminution  of  the  work  on  the  canal  in  1888,  and  its  final  suspension 
in  1889,  brought  with  it  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  consumption.  This  explains 
the  notable  decrease  of  importation  during  those  years.  The  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  found  itself  from  1881  to  18«8  increased  the 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  but  they  in  nowise  con- 
tributed to  augment  either  the  exports  of  the  rest  of  the  country  or  of  that  region 
itself.  Since  the  imports  of  the  country  are  at  present  reduced  to  what  can  be  paid 
by  exports,  the  figures  of  both  in  the  year  1889  show  us  what  is  the  amount  of  com- 
merce between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  in  normal  conditions. 

Among  the  intertropical  countries  of  America,  Colombia  has  perhaps  been  the  most 
deeply  affected  by  the  decline  of  commerce  and  industry  which,  with  variable  in- 
tensity, has  made  itself  felt  all  over  the  world  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  None  of 
them  have  seen,  as  Colombia  has,  their  exports  so  greatly  diminished,  nor  found  them- 
selves, as  she  has  done,  on  account  of  her  peculiar  topographical  condition,  sur- 
rounded by  BO  great  obstacles  to  utilizing  the  forces  which  £ie  decay  of  her  ancient 
industries  has  left  idle.  With  regard  to  tobacco,  which  was  previously  cultivated  in 
abundance  and  exported  to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  it  may  be  said 
that  at  present  only  a  sufficient  quantity  is  produced  for  home  consumption,  since 
1'itant  customs  duties,  which  might  be  called  prohibitive,  have  driven  it  away 
from  the  former  markets. 

The  exportation  of  cinchona  bark  has  entirely  ceased.  In  order  to  appreciate  prop- 
erly the  importance  which  this  product  had  in  the  external  trade  of  Colombia,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  on  account  of  the  immense  quantities  of  it  exported  from  that 
country,  her  exports  to  Ihe  United  Staie.saiimimted  to  $12,284,  <><;:{  in  1>?;>?  or  $8,021,000 
more  than  in  1HM9;  and  in  order  to  estimate  I  he  intliience  which  the  product  ion  of 
nil.ia  had  in  the  market  of  that  product,  it  is  MilhYient  to  recollect  that  quinine, 
which  is  extracted  from  it,  that  in  l-7ii  \\as  only  sold  at  the  rate  of  6».  IW.  per  ounce, 
in  1877,  on  account  of  an  interruption  in  the  exportation  ot'eincliona  from  Colombia 
occasioned  by  civil  war  and  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ma^dalena  River, 
went  up  to  the  unheard-of  price  of  ICs.  '.»•/.  (Sl.?<>)  per  ounce.  The  pric  e  of  this  chcm- 
prodnct  began  to  fall  in  1  -?'.»,  and  from  1--:;  onward  it  declined  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  the  current  price  in  Kurope  in  l-,s7  was  only  1*.  <W.  (:{()  cents)  per  ounce,  or 
even  Htill  h--^.  The  last  q  not  at  ions  of  the  London  market  urive  this  same  price  in  the 
month  to  Knglisli  quinine,  and  1*.  :>,<!.  to  that  of  (ir-nnun  production. 


The  decline  in  price  ol  an  article  ofsnrh  geneial  and  cotiHtantcon.su  nipt  ion  ast  his  is  not 
difficult  to  explain.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  t  hat  ter.  or  twelve  years  ago  the  produc- 
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tiou  of  cinchona  was  a  kind  of  monopoly  witk  some  countries  of  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  where  the  tree  producing  the  bark  grows  wild  in  surprising  profusion. 
But  the  carelessness,  lack  of  method  and  system,  in  the  collection  of  the  bark,  gave 
rise  to  the  fear  that  the  production  of  so  necessary  an  article  would  greatly  decline, 
and  perhaps  even  become  exhausted,  and,  actuated  by  this  fear,  the  Governments  of 
Holland  and  Great  Britain  decided  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  cinchona-tree  in 
their  colonies  of  Java  and  the  East  Indies.  The  first  seeds  and  plants  were  carried 
thither  from  South  America  in  1861,  and  the  first  exportation  of  bark  from  that  region 
to  Europe,  consisting  of  only  2r5  ounces,  was  made  in  1869.  The  production  of  it  in 
the  Island  of  Ceylon  was  growing  so  enormously  from  year  to  year  that  in  the  year  of 
1882-?83  6,925,000  pounds  of  it  were  exported  from  that  place ;  from  1883  to  1884, 
11,500,000  pounds;  and  from  1885  to  1886,  15,364,912  pounds.*  The  exportations  of 
Java  have  been  smaller  in  quantity,  but  not  less  important,  since  in  1887  they  exceeded 
2,200,000  pounds.  The  necessary  result  of  such  an  immense  production  was  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  price  of  this  raw  material  and  of  the  article  extracted  from  it.  To  this 
depreciation  further  contributed  two  other  causes,  the  influence  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ignore.  In  the  first  place,  the  South  American  bark  generally  yielded  but  2 
percent,  of  sulphate,  while  that  of  Ceylon  and  Java,  due  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
tree,  produced  from  8  to  12  per  cent.  In  the  second  place,  because  of  the  discovery 
and  employment  of  new  and  more  economic  processes,  there  can  actually  be  obtained, 
with  less  expense  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  five  days,  a  greater  quantity  of  quinine 
than  was  before  extracted  in  twenty  days  by  means  of  the  processes  which  were  then 
employed. 

The  exportation  of  cinchona  bark  from  Colombia  having  entirely  ceased,  a  greater 
impulse  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  until  this  product  became  the  princi- 
pal article  of  export.  But  coffee,  like  hides  and  all  the  natural  products  which  Co- 
lombia exports,  has  suffered  an  enormous  decline  in  the  market  because  of  competi- 
tion with  other  countries  which  produce  them  with  greater  advantage  ;  and  thus  is 
explained  why  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  does  not  signify  for  Colombia 
a  proportional  increase  in  the  value  of  the  same. 

Colombia,  like  other  Spanish-American  countries,  contends  with  the  difficulties 
which  nature  has  opposed  to  convenient,  rapid,  and  economical  communicaton,  in  its 
own  territory,  and  which  make  the  transportation  of  its  products  to  the  sea-coast 
extremely  difficult  and  expensive.  It  is  this  lack  of  ways  of  communication  and  of 
transportation  which  constitutes  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  the  economical  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  those  countries. 

Because  of  the  imperfect  and  backward  state  of  the  means  of  transportation  em- 
ployed the  exports  are  limited  to  articles  which,  of  small  volume  and  little  weight, 
are  intrinsically  valuable;  and  with  respect  to  said  articles  they  are  compelled  to 
challenge  the  competition  of  producers  who,  disposing  of  abundant  capital  and  pro- 
vided with  improved  implements  of  labor  and  easy,  economical,  and  rapid  means  of 
transportation,  offer  these  same  articles  in  the  market  at  prices  which  are  occasionally 
ruinous  for  the  producers  who  do  not  possess  identical  advantages  for  their  produc- 
tion and  transportation.  "Railways  and  steam-ships,"  said  the  French  economist, 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  "  are  the  levelers  of  prices ;  there  is  no  influence  so  potent  as  theirs." 
The  general  depreciation  of  articles  of  universal  consumption  confirms  this  opinion, 
should  such  statement  need  demonstration.  Wheat,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  petroleum, 
linseed-oil,  coffee,  and  tea,  copper,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  silver,  tin,  coal,  quinine, 
paper,  nitrate  of  soda,  beef,  sugar,  hides,  cheese,  and  fish  are  articles  of  universal 
consumption,  and  their  actual  price  is  much  less  than  fifteen  years  ago,  due  to  a 
greater  and  more  economical  production,  stimulated  by  the  increase  of  consumption, 
caused  by  the  facilities  and  low  rates  of  water  and  land  transportation. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  some  of  these  articles  is  really  surprising.  Thus,  for 
example,  refined  petroleum  which  in  1873  was  worth  23.59  cents  a  gallon,  fell  in  1887 
to  6£  cents.  Refined  sugar,  in  bond  for  export,  which  in  1880  was  only  worth  5.08 
cents  a  pound  in  New  York,  declined  still  more,  and  there  was  a  time  (July,  1887) 
when  it  only  brought  2.37^  cents  a  pound.  Salt  beef  for  export,  which  averaged  in 
the  United  States  in  1884  only  8.2  cents  a  pound,  dropped  to  6  cents  in  1886.  Salt 
pork  declined  during  the  same  period  from  8.2  to  5.9  cents;  bacon  and  hams  from  9.6 
to  7.5  cents,  and  lard  from  9.4  to  6.9  cents. 

The  immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  the  present  system  of  transportation  by  rail- 
way and  steam-ship  has  been  uniformity  in  the  prices  of  the  necessary  commodities 
and  the  final  disappearance,  in  all  civilized  countries,  of  local  markets  with  enor- 
mous differences  in  the  prices  of  such  articles.  It  does  not  happen  to-day,  as  for- 
merly, that  the  loss  of  the  crops  in  a  province,  or  even  in  an  entire  country,  will  expose 
the  inhabitants  to  the  horrors  of  famine.  An  eminent  American  economist  has  well 

•According  to  the  last  statistics  the  production  of  Ceylon  has  been  diminishing 
•ince  1886.  It  appears  that  from  1886  to  1887  it  w&s  14,389,184  pounds ;  from  1887  to 
1888,  11,704,  932  pounds;  and  from  1888  to  1889,  10,798,487  pounds. 
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said  that  the  railway  and  steam-ship  have  already  decided  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  but  one  market  for  cereals— the  world  ;  aud  he  adds  that  abnormal  prices  IE 
one  country  or  market,  or  excessive  reserves  in  one  center  or  another,  will  be  surely 
and  rapidly  neutralized  and  controlled  by  the  influence  of  all  countries  and  markets. 

But  the  improvement  and  progress  in  the  means  of  coramunica'ion  which  produce 
these  results,  and  by  bringing  together  the  remotest  regions  make  the  world  a  single 
market  and  level  a'nd  equalize  prices,  far  from  diminishing,  widen  and  deepen  the 
line  which  separates  civilized  countries  from  those  which  have  not  reached  an  equal 
degree  of  prosperity  and  development.  Doubtless  these  less-favored  countries  par- 
ticipate also,  although  in  a  very  limited  way,  in  the  benefits  which  such  transforma- 
tion has  produced.  Considered  in  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  observed 
that  those  countries  which  lack  railways  actually  obtain,  at  a  lower  price  than 
formerly,  foreign  articles  of  necessary  consumption.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  in  maritime  fares  explains  the  reduction  in  prices. 

But,  as  producers  and  exporters,  the  only  influence  which  might  help  to  lower  the 
eost  of  transportation  of  their  commodities  to  foreign  markets  and  allow  them  to 
contend  with  the  competition  of  those  who  produce  them  under  better  and  more 
favorable  conditions,  is  not  always  felt,  because  their  limited  trade  offers  no  field  to 
competition  and  generally  falls  into  the  hands  of  steam-ship  lines  which  monopolize 
it  and  impose  upon  it  excessive  burdens,  thus  reducing  to  the  least  figure  the  earnings 
of  the  exporter.  Undoubtedly,  the  countries  which  are  found  in  such  condition 
possess  great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  maritime  communications  at  their  serv- 
ice may  be  more  rapid  and  convenient  and,  especially,  cheaper.  But,  more  than 
now  lines  of  steam-ships  and  great  facilities  for  maritime  communication,  these 
countries  need  railways,  which  shall  develop  their  domestic  trade,  and  shall  enable 
them  to  ininport  the  heavy  and  bulky  apparatus  which  their  industry  lacks,  and 
transport  to  the  sea-coast  their  agricultural  products  aud  the  fruits  peculiar  to  their 
soil ;  the  dye,  cabinet,  and  timber  woods  which  abound  in  their  forests,  and  the 
ores  of  their  inexhaustible  veins. 

The  export  trade  of  these  countries  is  not  limited  by  the  lack  of  maritime  trans- 
portation, but  by  the  production  which  finds  in  the  absence  of  railways  the  principal 
obstacle  to  its  development.  The  day  in  which  it  shall  increase  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  steam-ships  to  contend  in  the  ports  for  the  freight  which  will  arrive  there  for 
foreign  markets,  and  that  will  bring  from  the  latter  the  products  which  shall  be  sent 
in  return.  New  lines  of  steam-ships  which  may  be  established  now  will  divide  the 
existing  traffic,  bat  will  not  increase  it.  Colombia  desires  to  possess  better  and 
more  convenient  means  of  communication  with  the  United  States  than  she  actually 
has,  but  her  foreign  trade  can  not  support  more  steam-ships  than  those  employed  now. 
She  desires  cheaper  and  better  means  of  transportation,  but  not  in  greater  number. 
If  her  production  and  export  trade  increase,  her  maritime  communications  will  surely 
improve,  just  as  Venezuela  has  seen  hers  improve  with  the  growth  which  her  exports 
have  lately  experienced. 

CLfMACO   CALDER6N, 

Delegate  from  Colombia. 
WASHINGTON,  January  27,  1890. 
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CABLE  SERVICE. 
Mexican,  Central,  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company  rates  via  Galveaton. 


Countries. 

• 

From  any  point  in  Unit- 
ed States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

From  any  point  in  Unit- 
ed States  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

From  any  point  in  Loui- 
siana and  Texas  ex- 
cept Galveston,  from 
which  deduct  5  cents 
from  following  rates. 

Salvador 

) 

Per  word. 

Per  word. 

Per  word. 

>  Libertad*        

$0.72 

$0  72 

$0.68 

Nicaragua  

(  San  Juan  del  Sur  t     -  

.97 

.98 

.93 

Costa  Rica  

c  Panama               

.97 

.98 

.93 

United  States  of  Colombia 

s  Colon 

.97 

98 

.93 

(  Buenaventura  \                 

1.09 

1.10 

1.05 

i  St.  Elena  

1.74 

1.75 

J.70 

Guayaquil  §  
Pavta    

1.74 

1.89 

1.75 
1.90 

1.70 

1.85 

Peru         .           

Callao  

1.83 

1.84 

1.78 

Lima  

1.72 
2  44 

1.73 
2  45 

1.68 
2  40 

Bolivia  all  points 

2.09 

2.10 

2.05 

Arica 

2  25 

2  26 

2  21 

2.25 

2.26 

2.21 

A  n  toi'acasta  

2.25 

2.26 

2.21 

Chili 

Caldera 

2.25 

2.26 

2.21 

Serena  ..        ...      ..          

2.25 

2.26 

2.21 

2  25 

2  26 

9  21 

Inland  stations  in  Chili  .  *  

2.25 

2.26 

2.21 

Argentine  Republic    

Buenos  Ayres  and  other  places  in  the 

1.82 

1.83 

1.72 

Uruffuav 

Argentine  Republic, 
Montevideo  and  other  places  in  Uruguay 

2.00 

2.01 

1.96 

1.82 

1.83 

1.78 

f  Rio  Grande          

2.09 

2.10 

2.05 

Sta  Catarina 

2.09 

2.10 

2.05 

Desterro                  .      ..      ... 

2.09 

2.10 

2.05 

Santos 

2.09 

2.10 

2.05 

Bra/il 

<  Pernambuco  

1.69 

1.70 

1.65 

ilarauhain  

Para                                           .       ... 

2.59 
2.59 

2.60 
2.60 

2.  55 
2.55 

Ceara    

2.59 

2.60 

2.55 

Other  places  North  of  Rio             ...... 

1.89 

1.90 

1.85 

Other  places  South  of  Rio 

2.09 

2.10 

2.05 

*  To  all  places  beyond  Libertad  in  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  add  5  cents  per  word  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rates  to.  Libertad. 

t  To  all  other  places  beyond  San  Juan  del  Sur  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  add  5  cents  per  word  in 
addition  to  the  rate  to  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

{  To  all  places  beyond  Buenaventura  in  United  States  of  Colombia,  add  5  cents  per  word  in  addition 
to  rate  to  Buenaventura. 

§  To  all  other  places  in  Ecuador,  10  cents  per  word  in  addition  to  the  rate  to  Guayaquil. 

Inland  Government  line  stations  in  Brazil,  15  cents  to  be  added  to  coast  station  rates. 

In  Central  and  South  America  addresses,  t  he  name  of  places,  such  as  Bnenos  Ayres,  Buenaventura, 
will  be  counted  as  one  word,  irrespective  of  the  ten-letter  or  compound  word  rule. 
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Cable  rates  (per  word)  via  Cuba,  West  Indies,  and  Windward  Islands. 


Stations. 

East 
of  Mis- 
sis- 
sippi. 

West 
of  Mis- 
sis- 
sippi. 

Stations. 

East 
of  Mis- 
sis- 
sippi. 

West 
of  Mia- 
sis- 
sippi. 

$2.50 
2.54 
2.57 
2.62 
2.62 

2.76 
1.67 

2.17 
2.25 

2.24 
2.43 

2.57 
2.62 
.97 
.97 

2.82 
2.82 

$2.50 
2.64 
2.67 
2.72 
2.72 

2.86 
1.77 

2.27 
2.35 

2.52 
2.53 

2.67 
2.72 
.97 
.97 

2.92 
2.92 

South  America  —  continued. 
Pern: 
Payta  

$3.00 
3.17 
.50 
.44 
.44 
1.35 
2.08 
2.17 
2.22 
2.35 
2.41 

2.49 
2.51 
2.51 
2.55 

2.60 
2.60 
2.66 
2.73 
2.83 
2.84 

2.94 
2.96 

$3.10 
3.27 
.60 
.54 
.54 
1.45 
2.18 
2.27 
2.32 
2.45 
2.51 

2.59 
2  61 
2.61 
2.65 

2.70 
2.'* 
2.  70 
2.83 
2.93 
2.9* 

3.04 
3.06 

Costa  Rica 

S-in  Salvador  (LaLibertad) 

Lima  and  Callao  

Mexico: 

Santiago  (see  note)  

Hayti  . 
Mole  St   Nicholas 

Porto  .Rico  ..     ..  .  ...  

St  Thomas 

(To  other  places  in  Hayti  charge 
26  cents  for  additional  postage.) 
San  Domingo  : 
All  points            

St.  Croix       

Sr  Kitts 

Antigua  

Guadeloupe  : 

South  America. 
Venezuela  : 

Point-a-Pitre 

Dominica             .        

All  other  points 

Martinique  : 
Fort-de-France        

United  States  of  Colombia  : 

St  Pierre 

St.  Lucia      

Aspinwall  (Colon) 

St  Vincent 

Grenada  

Ecuador: 
Guayaquil 

Barbadoes 

Trinidad: 
Port  of  Spain 

NOTE.— To  the  word  rate  to  Cienfuegos  add  $2.25  for  ten  words  or  less  and  22  cents  for  each  word 
over  ten.  To  the  word  rate  to  Santiago  add  $3.00  for  ten  words  or  less,  and  30  cents  for  each  word 
over  ten. 

Cable  rates  per  word  from  London  to  Central  and  South  America. 


Bate. 

Rate. 

South  America. 

$1.72 

3.47 
1.88 

1.47 
1.67 
1.67 

Ecuador  : 

4.37 
1.72 

3.35 

3.80 
4.37 

1.96 

6.55 
6.78 
6.78 

0.49 
0.55 

6.72 
6,78 

Paraguay                          ...        

La-Paz    

Peru": 
Arequipa,  Islay,  Mol'endo  

All  other  offices 

Brazil  : 
Pernambnco  .... 

Payta                          

Uruguay: 
Montevideo   etc  

!i-za,   Marajiham,   Par£,  and  all 
oHjr  cs  between  Pornambucoancl  !'ai;i 
•  in  ilu  Xord)  

Central  America  (via  lirazil). 
Costa  Rica  

Ki<.  d<-  Janeiro  and  all  offices  between 
Kioand  Pernambuco  (  Region  duCen- 

Guatemala 



All  ofliees  south  of  Rio  (Region  du  Sud) 
Chili                                          

1.88 
2.16 

4.66 
4-70 
4.70 
4.70 

Nicaragua  : 
San  Juan  del  Stir  ..   ..           .   .. 

Colombia  (United  State*  of.: 

All  other  oilicos 

Colon       ... 

S.HI  Salvador: 
l.a  Librrtad  

All  other  offices 

All  other  offices 

NOTK.— To  ascertain  the  cost  of  a  CiiMo^'rain  from  Washington  lot  ho  abovr-im-nt  ioin-d  cilices  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  via  Loud.  >n,  tgcentMpn  \\onl,  the  rato to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Franco,  and 
••in  Washington,  should  beaddm. 
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APPENDIX  0. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  T.  HUGHES,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Aragon).  The  committee  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  business  before  it.  The  committee  is  sitting  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  feasibility  of  extending  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Gentlemen  have  come  before  us  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  their  ideas  in  respect 
to  this  matter,  aud  we  will  proceed  with  the  hearing,  taking  the  views  of  each  gen- 
tleman in  his  turn. 

We  will  proceed  first  with  the  hearing  of  Mr.  William  H.  T.  Hughes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  come  here  prepared  to  make  an  argument 
before  your  committee.  I  came  to  this  city  with  the  idea  in  my  mind  that  the  Com- 
mittee I  was  to  meet  to-day  was  the  Committee  on  Communication  on  the  Atlantic. 
I  prepared  a  paper  to  read  before  that  Committee.  The  theories  I  advance  in  my 
paper,  so  far  as  steam-ship  lines  are  concerned,  are  substantially  the  same  as  I  would 
advance  to  you.  If  your  committee  would  like  to  hear  it  read,  I  will  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Upon  the  general  topic  I  suppose  your  paper  would  apply  as  well 
to  the  subject  before  us  as  to  the  subject  before  the  Committee  on  Communication 
on  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  This  paper  applies  as  well  to  this  committee  as  to  the  other.  The 
main  object  of  this  Conference,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  develop  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  south  of  us,  and  to  bring  the  peoples  of  this  great 
hemisphere  into  more  friendly  relations  with  one  another;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Conference,  if  my  idea  of  its  object 
is  correct,  devolves  upon  the  Committee  on  Communication.  No  trade  can  be  de- 
veloped to  any  extent  without  constant,  rapid,  and  frequent  communication  between 
the  countries  desiring  to  trade  together.  To  develop  trade  between  any  two  na- 
tions it  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  people  of  those  two  nations 
should  intermingle  and  exchange  views,  study  each  other's  wants,  and  become  inti- 
mately acquainted.  So  long  as  there  is  no  communication  of  a  good,  rapid,  and  cheap 
nature  there  will  be  no  trade.  To  illustrate  my  idea  I  would  say  that  while  the  dis- 
tance from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  is  far  greater  than  that  to  many  small  towns  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  Philadelphia  is  virtually  nearer  New  York  than  these  towns. 
Why?  Because  there  are  fast  and  comfortable  trains  at  a  reasonable  price  every 
half  hour  during  the  day  to  Philadelphia,  and  if  I  want  to  go  there  to  attend  to 
some  business  I  can  start  out  in  the  afternoon  from  New  York,  attend  to  my  business, 
aud  be  back  at  my  own  home  at  my  usual  hour  of  retiring.  Whereas  to  the  smaller 
towns  around  our  great  metropolis,  did  I  wish  to  go  there  in  the  afternoon  it  would 
be  necessary  for  nre  to  stay  all  night,  I  believe  in  the  same  way,  in  fact  I  know  it  to 
be  so,  that  if  I  could  run  down  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  fifteen  days  instead  of  thirty-five 
or  forty,  as  it  would  take  me  with  the  present  facilities,  in  good  steamers,  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  passage,  I  should  make  the  trip  at  least  once  a  year,  perhaps  twice,  have 
a  talk  with  my  correspondents,  get  to  know  them  and  their  wants  better,  and  have  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  which  I  was  doing,  and  of  the  standing  aud 
financial  respousibilitv  of  my  correspondents,  which  is  in  itself  the  basis  of  all  busi- 
ness 

I  firmly  believe  that  had  we  had  for  the  past  five  years  a  line  of  steam-ships  running 
from  New  York  to  Monte  Video  aud  Buenos  Ayres  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  the  busi- 
ness relations  between  the  two  countries  would  have  been  so  extended  that  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  Conference  which  you  gentlemen  from  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  Uruguay  are  to-day  attending.  The  only  American  line  of  any 
importance  on  the  Atlantic  is  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steam-ship  Company, 
which  has  had  to  struggle  hard  to  keep  afloat,  and  which  sails  from  New  York  for 
Brazilian  ports  only  about  once  every  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  by  being  forced  to 
touch  at  so  many  ports  to  eke  out  an  existence  destroys  its  usefulness  as  far  as  the 
development  of  trade  is  concerned,  owing  to  the  amount  of  time  that  it  takes  between 
its  terminal  points.  The  schedule  time,  for  instance,  of  the  ship  which  left  New  York 
on  the  8th  instant  makes  her  due  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  4th  of  February,  or,  say, 
twenty-seven  days,  and  this,  to  my  mind,  entirely  destroys  her  usefulness  as  a  trade 
developer.  The  question  naturally  arises,  if  this  is  so,  why  do  they  not  run  faster? 
Simply  because  the  trade  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  pay  for  separate  lines 
being  run  from  New  York  to  all  the  different  ports  at  which  it  touches,  and  capital- 
ists are  naturally  averse  to  putting  their  money  into  any  enterprise  from  which  an 
immediate  revenue  can  not  be  derived,  and  which  would  show  a  heavy  loss  before 
any  profit  could  be  anticipated.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for  the  Governments 
interested  in  developing  trade  between  their  various  countries  to  coine  to  the  aid  of 
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tlie  merchant  marine  until  such  time  as  the  business  shall  be  sufficiently  established 
to  make  the  line  self-supporting.  The  policy  and  success  of  Great  Britain  in  devel- 
oping trade  with  her  colonies  and  with  foreign  countries  has  fully  proven  that  this 
theory  is  a  correct  one.  Germany  and  France  are  to-day  following  in  these  foot-steps. 
Italy  is  paying  handsome  subsidies  to  fast  steam-ship  lines  to  such  countries  as  her 
people  trade  with,  and  even  Spain  is  to-day  a  liberal  supporter  of  steam-shiplines  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Last  March  I  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  my  views  as  to  "  How  to  develop  our 
trade  with  the  countries  south  of  us"  to  the  Business  Men's  Republican  Association, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  shall  hand  your  committee  a  copy  of  that  address  for 
their  perusal.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  views  therein  submitted  are  correct ;  that 
the  best  and  speediest  way  of  establishing  such  lines  as  we  require  is  the  one  sug- 
gested in  that  address,  viz:  that  the  Government  guaranty  to  the  stockholders  in  the 
companies  which  may  be  formed  to  ran  such  lines  as  are  required,  a  given  percentage 
on  their  capital ;  but  I  am  told  by  men  more  experienced  in  legislative  matters  than 
I  am  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  such  a  guaranty  from  our  Congress. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress,  known  as  the  "  tonnage  bill,"  and  which  is  in  part 
based  upon  the  French  bill  of  a  like  nature,  Already  in  successful  operation,  will  no 
doubt  materially  aid  the  development  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  but  in 
special  instances  where  a  long  distance  and  rapid  service  is  required  I  fear  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  some  arrangement  whereby  a  greater  compensation  than 
that  suggested  in  the  bill  referred  to,  viz  :  30  cents  per  registered  ton  for  every  one 
thousand  miles  sailed  shall  be  given.  At  all  events  for  four  or  five  years,  until  such 
time  as  the  steam-ship  shall  have  made  the  business. 

I  have  lately  given  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  establishment  of  a  direct  steam- 
ship service  between  New  York.  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  get.  out  plans  and  estimates  for  the  ships  that  I  consider  best  adapted  to  such 
service,  and  believe  that  if  the  tonnage  bill  passes  I  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  my 
project,  provided  I  can  also  get  some  assistance  from  the  governments  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Uruguay.  These  ships,  with  the  speed  that  I  propose  to  give  them, 
making  only  one  stop  for  coal  and  provisions  on  the  road  would,  on  a  careful  estimate, 
leave  a  loss  to  the  owners,  until  such  time  as  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  was 
fairly  developed,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  money  well  invested  for  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay  to  jump  into  the 
breach  and  meet  such  loss,  as  once  the  trade  is  developed  the  countries  themselves 
would  be  the  gainers. 

My  idea  has  been  to  build  three  ships,  of  an  average  speed  of  16  knots,  with 
which,  with  proper  facilities  for  prompt  handling  of  cargo  at  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  I  could  probably  make  a  departure  about  every  twenty  days  from  New  York  ; 
but  to  properly  extend  the  business  there  should  be  a  direct  departure  from  New  York 
to  the  River  Plate  at  least  once  every  ten  days,  or  even  once  a  week,  but  to  bring  this 
about  at  the  rate  of  speed  indicated,  and  with  boats  of  a  suitable  size,  would  require 
a  capital  of  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000,  and  unless  liberal  Support  could  be 
counted  upon  from  the  governments  interested,  I  am  afraid  that  the  requisite  capital 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  I  know  that  this  project  is  looked  upon  by  many  so- 
called  bright  business  men  as  a  visionary  idea;  but  all  men  who  have  attempted  to 
start  any  thing  a  little  abend  of  their  times  have  been  called  visionary.  When  my  good 
friend,  Hint<m  Rowan  Helper,  first  spoke  to  me  about  his  great  railroad  project  from 
end  to  end  of  the  three  Americas,  1  not  only  thought  he  was  visionary,  but  I  seriously 
<lered  whether  it  was  not  my  duty  to  apply  to  the  proper  authorities  to  have  him 
confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  now  think  that  he  was  simply  a  man  a  little  ahead  of 
his  time.  I  apologize  t«»  him  fur  my  previous  views,  and  firmly  believe  that  if  lam 
allowed  to  lemaiii  on  this  earth  tor  ten  years  longer  1  shall  live  to  see  his  great  pro- 
ject realized,  and  that  \\e  shall  step  into  a  vestibule  train  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  New  York  an. I  run  thiou-h  without  change  of  cars  to  my  native  city  of 
IJiiei,  It  this  can  lie  d<>nc,  may  it  be  my  privilege  to  pave  the  way  for  this 

far  greater  enterprise  by  aiding  ita  development  wit  b  the  establishment  of  a  steam- 
ship line,  worthy  of  connecting  the  two  gn-atest  republics  of  the  world. 

.J(.!ui  Ii'oaeh,  the  greatest  Irishman  that  ever  came  to  America,  whoso  memory 
should  he  en-lu 'ined  in  the  heai  t  of  every  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  tho  merchant 
marine  of  America,  \\  as  called  a  dreamer  and  :i  Innat  ie,  and  was  crushed  in  his  de- 
clining years  by  t  he  political  scheming  of  men  nn  worth  y  « >f  the  honor  of  hitching  his 
shoes,  hut  his  spirit  still  lives,  and  the,  majjnilicent  liiie  of  roasters  on  our  eastern 
shores,  and  the  li,  .  t  oforofaen  \\  e  have  ju^t  sent  abroad  to  carry  our  Hag  across  tho 
Atlantic,  are  the  <j ;.  mmentH  to  his  memory.  I  had  t  he  privilege  of  calling 

him  my  fi  lend,  and  if  any  effort  of   mine  can  aid  in  e\  lending  that   Hi f   American 

ships  down  the  ea«t  .  mth  America,  yes,  and  through  the  Straitsof  Magellan, 

:ind  up  ll  i.  ..in    to  the  cut;  ,  |  j  f(,n,  i!t's  ( Joldon  ( Ja  t  e,  I  shall  feel 

thathin  friendship  was  not  wailed  upon  me,  and  that  t  lie  setMls  that  his  patriotism, 
energy,  and  indomitable, /eal  have  sown  have  borne  good  fruit. 
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Should  the  governments  interested  coincide  wifch  iny  views  and  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  lines  as  are  necessary,  let  them  insist  on  a  fast  service  and  a  low  rare  of 
passage  ;  the  freight  rates  will  take  care  of  and  equalize  themselves.  The  banking 
facilities  required  to  aid  in  the  development  of  commerce  will  naturally  follow  the 
establishment  of  rapid  communication,  and  the  intermingling  of  the  people,  which 
rapid  communication  and  low  passage  rates  would  bring  about,  would  develop  the 
trade. 

The  only  countries  with  which  we  to-day  do  a  large  business,  and  for  which  we  are 
not  dependent  on  London  for  banking  facilities,  are  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause we  have  constant  and  rapid  communication  with  those  countries;  because  the 
people  intermingle  and  know  one  another,  and  because  the  constant  intercourse  has 
taught  them  that  they  can  buy  what  they  want  in  the  United  States,  and  that  we 
can  make  the  goods  and  machinery  they  require  as  well  as  any  European  nation.  As 
an  apt  illustration,  that  rapid  and  frequent  communication  and  friendly  intercourse 
is  the  best  and  only  mode  of  increasing  commercial  relations,  is  the  fact  that  in  1880 
our  exports  of  machinery  and  agricultural  implements  to  Mexico  only  amounted  to 
about  $400,000,  and  that  in  less  than  ten  years  they  have  increased  to  $4,000,000. 

The  point  now  arises,  from  what  port  in  the  United  States  should  the  lines  of  steam- 
ers I  have  suggested  start  ?  To  this  there  is  but  one  answer,  viz,  New  York.  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  will  all  argue  that  if  the  Government 
subsidizes  steam-ships,  they  should  all  be  entitled  to  the  same  advantage  as  New 
York,  but  this  is  not  so,  for  New  York  is  the  central  point,  and  there  is  where  the 
ships  will  get  the  most  of  their  freight  and  the  most  of  their  passengers,  and  until 
such  time  as  the  trade  shall  be  sufficiently  extended  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
lines  from  other  ports,  I  claim  that  all  the  lines  I  have  suggested  should  run  from 
New  York  to  the  ports  indicated. 

Let  us  hope,  gentlemen,  that  before  the  opening  of  the  great  international  exhibi- 
tion of  1892  in  the  city  of  New  York,  all  these  steam-ship  lines  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  all  you  gentlemen  delegated  to  this  Conference,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  your  countrymen,  will  visit  us  and  so  enlarge  our  commercial,  and 
friendly  relations  as  to  prove  the  wisdom  and  forethought  of  the  able  minds  that  in- 
augurated and  brought  about  this  Conference,  which  shall  live  in  history  as  one  of 
the  greatest  events  known  to  the  world. 

Service  between  this  country  and  South  America  or  Central  America  by  sailing 
vessels  will  not  do.  ^That  was  tried  for  years  and  years  and  it  failed.  As  an  illus- 
tration I  will  state  s'omething  that  I  know  thoroughly.  For  instance,  take  crushed 
sugar,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  At  one  time  I  exported  large 
amounts  of  crushed  sugar  to  South  America.  Why  do  I  not  do  it  now  ?  Because  they 
have  to  cable  for  crushed  sugar,  and  if  it  goes  in  a  sailing  ship  it  is  indefinite  when  it 
will  arrive,  and  it  is  apt  to  get  damp  in  transit.  The  correspondent  in  South  Amer- 
ica, on  the  other  hand,  can  cable  to  France  or  England,  where  there  are  steamers 
leaving  every  few  days,  and  they  will  know  just  when  that  sugar  will  get  there  and 
that  it  will  get  tljere  in  good  condition  too,  and  of  course  my  business  is  cut  out. 
They  can  cable  from  South  America  to  France  or  England  thirty  days  later  than 
cabling  to  me  and  get  their  sugar  before  I  can  get  it  there. 

Our  banking  facilities  are  bad  because  we  have  not  the  communication.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  see  a  draft  on  Europe  for  merchandise  going  to  Cuba  or  Mexico,  because 
there  is  close  communication  between  those  countries  and  ours,  and  they  know  each 
other,  and  the  standing  of  the  people  there  is  known,  whereas  to  deal  with  a  country 
whose  people  you  know  nothing  about  is  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  though,  that  business  in  Cuba  and  Mexico  is  done 
on  a  much  shorter  time  tnan  in  the  South  American  states  ?  Are  not  the  credits 
shorter  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Not  in  the  business  that  is  done  with  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
the  credit  system  in  business  with  Europe  is  on  longer  time,  but  that  comes  back  to 
my  argument,  namely,  that  the  reason  for  that  is  because  there  is  more  communica- 
tion with  Europe  and  those  South  American  people,  and  their  standing  is  thoroughly 
familiar  to  the  people  they  are  dealing  with.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Bliss  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  does  a  little  business  with  South  America  in  dry  goods.  He  told  me  that  if  he 
could  jump  into  a  steamer  and  go  there  and  get  back  quickly,  he  would  j  ust  as  soon  trust 
a  man  there  who  was  good,  as  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  is  good.  He  says, 
however,  that  he  does  not  know  them,  and  the  reason  that  he  does  not  know  them  is 
that  there  is  no  communication.  For  instance,  if  you  wanted  to  go  down  there  and 
went  aboard  an  Atlas  steamer  and  looked  at  it,  perhaps  you  would  conclude  not  to 
go.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  could  go  in  a  comfortable  ship,  and  you  had  had  a 
talk  with  Mr,  Aragon,  and  he  invited  you  to  go  with  him  to  his  country  you  would 
do  to.  You  would  do  so  because  you  could  travel  comfortably  and  rapidly.  Of  course 
in  all  business  matters  we  can  do  more  business  in  five  minutes  conversation  than  in 
five  years'  correspondence.  You  can  do  in  ten  minutes'  conversation  with  a  man  what 
you  would  do  in  correspondence  in  ten  years.  Again,  a  merchant  likes  to  deal  with 
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a  man  he  kno\vs.  Now,  as  an  instance,  I  will  cite  this  case  :  I  never  met  Mr.  Aragon 
before  I  came  here,  and  if  I  wanted  to  know  anything  about  Costa  Rica,  I  would  write 
to  Mr.  Aragou,  knowing  he  would  give  me  the  information  I  desired.  If  I  had  never 
seen  him  and  did  not  know  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was,  and  had  only  heard  of  him 
casually,  he  would  not  have  ray  confidence  like  he  has  it  now  from  personal  contact. 
If  I  am  sitting  in  my  office  and  a  man  comes  in  to  see  me  I  form  an  idea  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  I  will  trust  him  or  not.  I  can  not  explain  why.  It  is  instinct.  You 
oan  not  form  that  idea  from  a  man's  correspondence. 

We  do  five-eighths  of  our  whole  business  with  the  Argentine  Republic.  After  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  as  a  commission  merchant  I  have  discovered  that  when 
our  correspondent  comes  up  here  and  remains  a  few  months  that  we  find  new  things 
to  deal  in.  He  picks  up  samples  of  a  dozen  things  and  that  finally  realizes  a  new 
business. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  Of  course  these  steamers  must  be  built  in  the  United  States  because 
of  the  laws  of  this  country  not  permitting  a  vessel  built  iu  a  foreign  land  to  carry 
the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes,  sir ;  they  must  be  built  here. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  Is  your  idea  that  this  assistance  shall  come  in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy, 
or  a  mail  contract? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  My  idea  is  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  for  the  Government  to  lay  out 
different  routes  of  steam-ship  lines  and  guaranty  a  percentage  on  the  capital.  That 
can  not  be  done  ;  the  thing  has  been  carefully  studied  here  by  the  people  interested 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  relief  forthe  merchant  marine  that 
can  be  got  through  Congress  is  the  tonnage  bill.  We  have  had  several  meetings  and 
we  have  discussed  it  among  men  well  posted,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  most 
feasible  thing  that  can  be  got  through  Congress. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  Is  there  not  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate  which  was  presented  by 
Senator  Frye,  looking  to  this  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes,  sir;  I  see  by  the  papers  that  there  is  such  a  bill.  I  have  not 
read  it. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  And  then  there  is  a  bill  authorizing  the  Post  master-General  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  steam-ship  lines  for  carrying  the  mails  from  the  United  States. 
Now  is  not  such  a  contract  practically  a  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  And  in  any  shape  that  a  subsidy  is  established  it  will  answer  the 
purpose? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes.  sir ;  in  any  shape. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  Whether  by  a  mail  contract,  or  upon  a  tonnage  basis,  or  in  any 
other  way  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes;  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing  is  this,  that  there  is  not  business 
enough  to  support  the  ships  that  are  required  forthe  purpose  of  developing  the  trade. 
What  we  want  is  to  increase  the  speed  and  brin.^  the  countries  closer  together. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  If  the  subsidy  comes  in  the  shape  of  mail  contracts  to  carry  the 
mails  of  the  United  States  only,  then  the  United  States  would  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes,  but  you  can  make  a  contract  with  the  other  countries  to  carry 
their  mails  back.     The  United  States  mail  is  the  mail  out.     According  to  the  postal 
convention.  I  believe,  every  country  has  to  take  care  of  its  own  mail.     The  United 
:es  paid  the  Brazil  line  a  subsidy  some  years  for  carrying  their  mail. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  line  of  steamers  is  established  from  New  York 
to  Colombia  and  then  enters  into  a  contract  to  carry  United  States  mails,  and  they 
ve  so  much  a  year  for  the  same.     Then  Colombia,  on  the  other  hand,  must  pay 
so  much  for  bringing  their  mail  here. 

Mr.  HUGHKS.  That  is  what  Colombia  ought  to  do.  It  ought  to  be  done  jointly  in 
Home  manner  si.  that  the  Governments  may  insist  upon  a  certain  power  and  certain 
Hpei-d.  Let  tin -m  guaranty  a  givt-n  time  between  this  port  and  that  port,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  forfeit  it  the,  steam-ship  lino  does  not  live  up  to  its  contract. 

Mr.  Gr/MAN.  But  a  .steamer  from  Xe\\  Voile  to  Aspinwall  would  not  only  carry  the 
Colombia  mail,  but  mails  that  would  come  that  way  from  all  parts  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Hi'<,HKs.  Well,  it  would  depend  upon  how  much  each  Government  is  benefited. 

Mr.  (i  iv.  MAN.  And  you  will   have  to  calculate-  how  much  service  each  country   re- 
d  from  ih.it  line  in  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  subsidy  each  company 
hhould  pay  T 

Mr.   Ih  Q1 

Tin-  (  n.\ii:M AN.  About  what  size  ship  do  you  think  would  be  required  for  the  kind 
of  He  i  indicate? 

Mr.  Hr<;nr.s.  A  s-t< -amer  half  t be  si/,e  of  the  one  you  saw  launched  the  other  day 
would  hi-  NII  I1i«  :•  it  .ship  cost,  ready  for  sea  and  with  a  speed  of  some  thing  over 

lf>  Knots,  about  $460,000.     That  include.-,,  ot'conise,  cabin  ti  1 1  ings,  etc.,  ready  to  go  to 
sea. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  So  far  as  you  decrease  the  size  of  the  vessel,  you  at  the  same  time 
decrease  its  speed,  do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  Not  necessarily,  because  you  can  pu;  the  power  in  to  drive  anything 
fast.  Of  course  you  would  require  more  power,  comparatively,  to  drive  as  fast  a 
shorter  than  a  longer  steamer. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  coal  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  There  is  no  difference.  The  nominal  price  of  soft  coal  is  $3.50  a  ton 
alongside  the  ship.  In  buying  it  by  yearly  contract  for  a  steam -ship  line  you  do  better 
than  that.  It  costs  $225,000. a  year  per  ship  for  the  coal  used  in  the  Gulf  trade. 
That,  is  for  passenger  ships. 

Mr.  HANSON.  It  will  not  be  practicable  to  run  steamers  to  all  the  ports  on  the  Car- 
ribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  order  to  get  quicker  commuuication  between  there 
and  here,  because  it  would  require  too  many  lines.  What  do  you  think  of  putting 
on  station  steamers  that  would  collect  the  traffic  at  the  minor  ports  and  take  the 
same  to  the  central  port  where  these  fast  steamers  touch  ? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  a  failure.  The  rehandling  knocks  around  the  freight  too 
much.  Costa  Rica  has  a  large  fruit  trade  that  could  be  developed  with  the  United 
States  if  that  country  had  fast  communication  with  this  country  ;  but  every  time 
the  packages  are  knocked  about  the  fruit  is  damaged.  The  more  ports  you  call  at 
the  more  you  destroy  the  use  of  that  boat  as  far  as  the  development  of  trade  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  HANSON.  The  question  is,  whether  the  business  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  large 
number  of  lines.  If  you  had  station  steamers  to  collect  the  fruit,  for  instance,  and 
bring  it  to  a  central  point,  would  not  the  development  of  that  system  overcome  to 
some  extent  the  drawback  of  the  deterioration  of  the  fruit  on  account  of  extra  hand- 
ling? I  mean,  of  course,  with  this  quicker  service  that  we  speak  of. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  the  fruit  business,  of  course  the  speed  of  delivery  is  what  you 
want.  You  not  only  damage  fruit  by  keeping  it  tied  up  for  a  long  time,  but  you  also 
damage  it  by  handling. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Are  those  small  boats  that  run  to  Greytown? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  They  are  pretty  tough  specimens.  There  is  another  advantage  in 
having  fine  boats  between  those  countries  and  this.  If  you  send  a  fine  American-built 
boat  to  those  ports,  the  people  of  those  countries  will  go  aboard  it  and  examine  it. 
You  will  find  that  these  South  American  people  have  quite  a  mechanical  turn  about 
them,  and  they  judge  your  capability  by  the  manner  in  which  your  boat  is  built. 


TO  DEVELOP  OUR  TRADE  WITH  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

[A  paper  read  by  William  H.   T.  Hughes  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Business  Men's  Repub- 
lican  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  March  8,  1889.] 

What  is  the  fundamental  question  of  the  many  now  agitating  the  minds  of  our  lead- 
ing thinkers  and  legislators  ?  I  claim  this  question  to  be  the  labor  question.  Some 
of  you  may  not  agree  with  me,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  I  ask  you  to  admit  it  for 
the  present.  If  the  labor  question  is  the  fundamental  question,  how  are  we  to  solve 
it?  By  finding  employment  for  all  our  surplus  labor.  How  are  we  to  find  employ- 
ment for  our  surplus  labor  ?  By  keeping  all  our  factories,  mills,  ship-yards,  iron  fur- 
naces, and  manufactories  running  on  full  time,  and  if  necessary  building  more.  How 
are  we  to  do  this?  By  finding  a  market  for  our  surplus  products  that  we  can  not 
c  msume  at  home,  and  thus  enable  the  manufactories  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle at  home  to  a  paying  basis.  Where  is  the  market  for  our  surplus  products  to  be 
found?  In  South  and  Central  American  countries,  the  business  of  which  naturally 
belongs  to  us.  How  are  we  to  get  the  business  of  these  countries,  and  how  are  we  to 
induce  them  to  stop  consuming  the  products  of  Europe,  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed for  so  many  years,  and  induce  them  to  take  ours  in  their  stead  ?  By  open- 
ing up  communication  with  them,  by  inducing  their  citizens  to  visitus,  and  by  show- 
ing them  that  we  can  furnish  them  what  they  require  as  well  or  betterthan  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries  with  whom  they  have  heretofore 
been  doing  all  their  business;  by  showing  them  that  we  can  furnish  them  with  good 
cotton  goods,  honestly  made  of  good  cotton  that  will  stand  washing,  and  that  is  not 
filled  with  gums  and  fuller's-earth  to  increase  their  weight ;  that  we  can  furnish  them 
with  good,  honest  axes,  made  of  good  steel,  and  good  hardware  of  all  descriptions, 
good  provisions  of  every  kind;  that  we  can  furnish  them  with  locomotives,  railroad 
cars,  lumber,  plows,  mowers,  reapers ;  yes,  and  steam-ships  if  they  want  them.  In  all 
of  which  they  will  find  good  value  for  money,  and  all  of  which  we  can  make  adapted 
to  their  requirements  better  than  any  nation  on  earth.  But  I  hear  you  say,  "  How 
can  we  do  all  these  things?"  "How  can  we  get  the  business  of  these  countries?" 
"How  can  we  induce  their  citizens  to  visit  us  when  we  have  no  steam  communical 
lion  with  them  to  bring  them  to  our  shores,  and  no  banking  facilities  to  aid  us  in 
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the  transaction  of  business  such  as  they  find  in  any  large  European  city  f  n  That  is 
lust  where  I  want  to  get.  We  have  no  steam-ship  communication  with  them,  and  we 
have  no  banking  facilities  to  aid  us  in  doing  business  with  them.  These  two  things 
are  the  key  to  the  whole  situation,  and  give  us  the  reason  why  our  European  neigh- 
bors have  almost  entirely  cut  us  out  in  the  supplying  of  oar  South  and  Central 
American  cousins.  Without  steady,  regular,  and  speedy  transportation,  and  with- 
out banking  facilities,  business  with  any  foreign  country  is  an  impossibility.  Now, 
then,  what  is  the  most  economical  and  expeditious  manner  of  obtaining  these  two 
requisites  to  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  ? 

(1)  Let   Congress  enact  a  law   appointing  a  commission   of  merchants  of  rec- 
ognized ability  and  integrity ;  men  who  are  beyond  the  idea  of  using  their  ap- 
pointment to  promote  a  job  of  any  kind ;  men  whose  standing  in  the  community 
will  be  sufficient  guaranty  to  the  public  that  what  they    do   or   recommend  to 
be  done   will  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  any  section   or  ring,    but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  at  large,  and  men  who  thoroughly  understand  what  is  requisite  to 
develop  this  South  and  Central  American  business.     And  let  this  commission  of  mer- 
chants thoroughly  study  the  question,  and  advise  the  Government  as  to  what  lines  of 
steam-ships  are  required  to  develop  the  business  with  the  various  important  business 
centers  in  Central  and  South  America.     Let  them  lay  out  all  the  routes  required  to 
open  up  the  trade,  then  let  Congress  pass  a  law  authorizing  the  President  or  the 
Post-Office  Department  to  advertise  for  a  fast  and  regular  service  to  these  ports 
weekly,  fortnightly,  or  "monthly,  as  may  be  required,  and  let  the  Government  guar- 
anty to  the  stockholders  in  the  company  or  companies,  which  may  be  formed  for  this 
purpose,  10  per  cent,  on  their  capital  for  ten  years.    Let  me  say  here  in  explanation 
that  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  a  steam-ship  company  is  not  excessive,  as  it  is  per- 
fectly fair  to  allow  5percent.  for  depreciation.     To  compensate  the  Government  for  this 
guaranty  letitreqnire  that  the  rates  of  passage  be  keptata  figure  so  low  that  it  will  in- 
duce travel  to  our  ports.  The  freight  rates  will  take  care  of  themselves,  or  rather,  I  might 
say,  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  British  ocean  tramp,  who  is  always  careful  to  be  on 
hand  when  a  good  freight  is  going,  or  when  any  one  else  has  built  up  and  developed 
a  good  business.     Let  them  require  that  the  ships  be  built  in  the  be«t  manner,  of  great 
speed,  16  to  18  knots,  if  you  please,  or  even  more ;  let  them  be  built  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  a  credit  to  our  country,  and  the  flag  which  they  carry,  and  that  they  shall 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Navy  Department  for  fast  cruisers  or  commerce  de- 
stroyers, and  in  the  event  of  war  let  the  Government,  in  consideration  of  their  guar- 
anty, have  the  right  to  take  these  vessels  should  they  need  them,  either  at  a  fixed 
price  for  purchase  or  at  fixed  price  for  charter  at  the  time  they  may  require  them. 
This  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  naval  reserve  bill  and  provide  the  Govern- 
ment in  ca.se  of  war  with  the  finest  fleet  of  fast  cruisers  in  the  world  at  a  compara- 
tively small  expense. 

(2)  Let  Congress  give  a  special  charter  for  a  bank  with  capital  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  have  agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Central  and  South  America,  this  being 
requisite  of  the  charter,  and,  if  necessary,  let  us  guaranty,  this  bank,  3,  4,  or  even 
5  per  cent,  on  its  capital,  which  should  not  be  less  than  $10,000,000,  to  enable  it  to  do 
the  business  that  would  be  required  of  it— the  capital  of  the  banks  engaged  in  this 
South  American  business  in  London  alone  far  exceeding  any  such  amount  as  I  have 
named,  and  all  of  whom  are  to-day  doing  a  profitable  business.     Take,  as  an  instance, 
The  London  and  River  Plate  Bank  (limited),  in  London,  whose  business  is  exclusively 
with  the  Argentine  Republic,  having  branch  banks  in  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Rosario  de  Santa  F6,  and  Cordova,  which,  during  this  last  fiscal  year,  paid  the  stock- 
holders 15  per  cent,  besides  passing  a  round  amount  to  its  reserve  fund.     And  this  is 
only  one  of  the  several  banks  in  London  devoted  to  the  business  between  Great  Brit- 
ain ;ni(l  the  Argentine  Republic. 

(3)  AH  soon  as  we  have  established  our  steam-ship  lines  and  our  banks,  and  thus 
shown  the,  people  of  these  countries  that  we  desire  to  trade  with  them,  and  have  fur- 
ni-!icd  the  means  to  develop  this  trade,  let  us  appoint  capable  men  as  ministers  to 
these  countries.     Instead  ol  spending  their  time  attending  dinner  parties  and  flirting 
\\ith  tho  ladies,  let  these  gentlemen  earn  their  salaries  by  negotiating  reciprocity 
treaties  with  these  countries,  ami  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  principle  which  the 
lamented  Art  hui  endeavored  to  inaugurate  with  the  Cuban  treaty,  so  ably  negotiated 
by  our  ex-minister  to  Spain,  the  Hon.  John  W.   Foster,  but  winch  the  Democratic 

dent  withdrew  iVom  the  Senate  as  one  of  his  first  official  acts,  because  it  did  not 
meet    the  viey.s  of  t  hat  enlightened   and  distinguished  gentleman   who  has  so  ably 
filled  the  pout  of  Seen-tary  of  Slate  during  his  administration,  and  who  has  succeeded 
in  making  us  the  laughing  stock  of  almost  every  civili/ed  government. 
Suppose  all  this  to  have  been  done.     What  would  l.e  tin-  result  f 
(1)  We  should  open  tho  eyes  of  the  people  of  these  countries  to  the  fact  that  we 
existed  as  a  great  nation,  capable  of  Imildimr'ntir  own  ships  and  doing  our  own  carry- 
ing trade,  a  fact  \\hich  m:m\  of  them  may  \\eil  have  reason  to  doubt,  as  our  flag  it  «t 
present  almost  if  not  quite  unknown  to  "most  of  them,  and  1  think  1  can  safely  say, 
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although  it  may  be  a  chestnut  to  many  of  you,  that  England  has  fully  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  commerce  follows  the  flag. 

(2)  By  having  good,  safe,  speedy,  and  cheap  means  of  travel  to  our  ports,  the  people 
of  these  countries  would  be  induced  to  visit  us  instead  of  going  to  Europe  regularly, 
as  great  numbers  of  them  now  do,  and  their  visits  would  lead  them  to  look  around  our 
manufactories  and  examine  our  wares  and  products ;  and  I  may  here  say  that  an  ex- 
perience of  over  twenty  years  in  the  export  trade  from  the  United  States  to  these 
countries  has  taught  me  that  one  intelligent  foreign  merchant  coming  to  us  is  worth 
to  our  business  community  more  than  twenty  American  drummers  sent  to  his.     One 
of  the  great  curses  of  our  foreign  commerce  has  been  the  irrepressible  and  irresponsi- 
ble American  drummer,  who  went)abroad  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of  our  manufact- 
urers to  have  a  good  time,  and  who  promised  every  thing  but  did  little  or  nothing. 

As  a  whole,  a  more  thoroughly  incompetent  set  of  men  than  those  oar  manufact- 
urers have  chosen  to  send  abroad,  especially  to  South  America,  to  represent  them, 
•would  be  difficult  to  find,  their  principal  aim  having  seemed  to  be,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience has  gone,  and  I  have  met  a  great  many  of  them,  to  show  foreigners  how 
many  cocktails  they  can  consume,  how  well  they  can  make  a  milk  punch,  in  what  a 
superior  manner  they  can  play  poker,  and  how  little  they  knew,  not  only  of  the  busi- 
ness they  were  about,  but  the  A  B  C  of  a  common  business  education. 

(3)  We  should  show  these  foreign  nations  that  we  are  capable  of  doing  our  own 
business  and  of  attending  to  our  own  affairs  financially,  and  without  the  aid  of  our 
good  cousin  John  Bull;  and  this  is  another  thing  they  have  had  good  reason  to  doubt, 
as  heretofore,  whenever  we  have  bought  any  thing  from  them  we  have  been  obliged 
to  send  them  a  letter  of  credit  from  some  of  our  London  bankers,  and  whenever  they 
wanted  to  buy  any  thing  from  us  they  have  been  obliged  to  send  us  a  similar  docu- 
ment. 

(4)  We  should  divert  into  our  own  pockets  the  millions  of  dollars  which  we  annu- 
ally pay  foreign  vessels  for  carrying  our  goods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  few  millions 
which  we  annually  pay  to  the  London  banker  for  kindly  aiding  us  to  do  our  foreign 
business.     Perhaps  many  of  you  are  not  aware  that  on  every  thing  we  import  and 
export  we  pay  these  kind  gentlemen  in  London  a^commission  varying  from  one-half  of 
1  per  cent,  to  2  percent.,  and  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  total  amount  of  ex- 

Eorts  and  imports  of  this  country,  this  is  no  small  sum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of 
:eight  which  we  pay  to  foreign  vessels. 

(5)  By  negotiating  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  various  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America,  we  should  increase  our  business  with  them,  and  while  so  doing  at 
the  same  time  gradually  reduce  our  revenue,  and  thus  decrease  our  surplus  without 
the  necessity  of  any  radical  free  trade  measures.    The  absurdity  of  the  free  trade 
mania  and  the  advantage  of  reciprocity,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  fair  trade,  between 
nations,  can  be  easily  illustrated.   Take  for  instance,  our  trade  with  Brazil ;  we  admit 
their  coffee,  which  is  their  principal  product,  free  of  duty,  while  they  collect  an  ex- 
port duty  on  every  pound  we  consume.     Now,  1  venture  to  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  if 
we  notified  Brazil  that  unless  she  agreed  to  admit  our  lumber,  flour,  petroleum,  and 
manufactured  goods  free  of  duty,  or  at  all  events  materially  reduce  the  present  duties 
and  remove  the  export  duty  from  coffee,  that  we  should  put  a  duty  on  her  coffee,  she 
would  do  so  at  once. 

Take,  again,  the  Argentine  Republic.  If  we  should  propose  to  this  Government  to 
admit  their  wool  free  of  duty  in  exchange  for  their  admitting  our  principal  products 
and  manufactures  free,  or  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  it  would  be  accepted  beyond  a 
question.  And  so  with  the  various  other  governments.  In  this  way  we  could  get 
what  raw  material  we  required  free,  and  have  a  good  market  for  the  goods  produced 
from  this  raw  material  which  we  could  nofc  consume  ourselves. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  must  do  if  we  want  New  York,  the  great  metropolis  of 
this  land  of  60,000,000  to  become,  as  she  should  become,  the  business  center  of  the 
world.  We  must  do  away  with  the  antediluvian  laws  which  require  that  a  mer- 
chant should  pay  a  penalty  for  keeping  goods  in  store  in  New  York  or  ^y  other  port 
in  the  United  States  beyond  one  year,  and  which  also  require,  wheache  eaters  these 
goods  for  consumption,  he  should  pay  on  the  weight  of  the  goods  as  weighed  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival,  without  any  allowance  for  damage  or  shrinkage.  This  is 
alone  sufficient  to  divert  any  amount  of  business  from  us  and  place  it  in  European 
ports,  where  they  are  far  more  liberal.  Do  away  with  these  a*bsurd  old  laws  made 
by  our  forefathers  in  1790,  and  New  York  will  become  the  distributing  point  for  all 
the  products  of  this  hemisphere.  This  will  give  cargoes  to  our  steam-ship  lines, 
business  to  our  merchants  and  store-houses,  and  employment  to  our  laborers. 

And  now  let  us  look  into  the  question  as  to  what  all  this  that  I  have  suggested 
would  cost  us.  On  a  rough  estimate,  to  cover  all  the  different  business  centers  in 
South  and  Central  America,  both  on  the  east  and  west  coast,  with  steam-ship  lines 
such  as  I  have  suggested,  would  require  a  company  or  companies  with  a  capital 
aggregating  about  $40,000,000.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assume  that  these  lines  would 
at  least  pa^/  their  way ;  therefore,  the  amount  which  as  a  maximum  the  Government 
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would  have  to  pay  would  not  exceed  $4,000,000  per  annum.  The  guaranty  to  the 
bank,  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  agencies 
aud  re-arranging  the  rates  of  exchange  between  all  these  countries,  might  not  make 
any  money  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  might  amount  at  the  outside  to  $3,000,000 
per  annum.  Total  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  to  the 
people,  $7,000,000  per  annum  for  say  ten  years.  What  is  this  expenditure  compared 
to  the  benefits  that  would  be  derived,  assuming  our  population  to-day  to  be  60,000,000, 
or  say  less  than  12  cents  per  capita  per  annum  T 

Supposing  my  theories — I  will  hardly  admit  that  they  are  theories — to  be  correct, 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  country!  Our  laborers  would  all  be  employed  and 
well  paid  for  their  labor.  This  means  happiness  and  contentment  to  the  people. 
Our  looms  would  be  running  on  fall  time ;  our  factories  of  all  kinds  would  be  fully 
employed;  our  ship-yards  would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we  would  again 
assume  the  proud  position  that  we  held  years  ago,  and  the  American  flag  would 
proudly  wave  in  every  port  of  the  globe.  Our  people  would  be  happy  ;  socialism 
and  strikes  would  be  unknown,  and  the  American  eagle  would  spread  his  protecting 
•wings  over  the  smaller  republics  on  this  great  continent,  aud  we  would  be  recog- 
nized the  world  over  as  having  assumed  a  position  that  should  long  ago  have  been 
ours — of  the  greatest  nation  on  the  earth.  Let  us,  as  good  business  men  and  good 
Republicans,  endeavor  to  bring  about  those  results,  and  then  let  us  have  a  parade  to 
celebrate  the  event  greater  than  the  one  that  we  claim  elected  Harrison  and  Morton, 
and  the  Business  Men's  Republican  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  be 
•written  down  in  history  as  the  greatest  benefactor  this  country  has  ever  known. 

Total  amount  of  exports  and  imports  of  merchandise  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 

fiscal  year. 

Exports $695,954,507 

Imports 723,957,114 

Total  amount  of  exports  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888. 

Exports $46,414,183 

Imports 59,337,986 

A  statement  showing  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce — imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
and  specie — of  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 


Countries. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 
imports  and 
exports. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

1886 

$3,  537,  000 

$6  736  000 

$10  273  000 

1885 

3  661  000 

3  297  000 

6  958  000 

1884 

1,  500,  000 

1,  600.  000 

3,  100  000 

1885 

2  800  000 

2  443  000 

5  '24  :  000 

San  Salvador 

1884 

2,  646  628 

6  0(55  799 

g  71^  427 

1885 

1  240  257 

]  188  789 

2  429  046 

Total  Central  America  

15  384  885 

21  330  588 

36  715  473 

"Westlndies                

1885 

110  202  756 

124,  109  990 

234  312  746 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1885 

3  763  500 

8  474  000 

7  237  500 

1885 

7  141  015 

8  763  705 

15  904  7°0 

1886 

9  103  478 

15  884  7°8 

24  9SH  '>06 

United  States  of  Colombia 

18HO 

14  000  000 

8  000  000 

•>>>  ooo  ooo 

(ft 

8  014  409 

8  on  .tn<t 



1884 

11  004,744 

7,  o:> 

19  0215  369 

Bolivia                ...              

•  '   (KM) 

lo  4<U  845 

16  613  845 

Chili  

1885 

40,0 

51  2J 

91  3:..r>  oiio 

97  !'.:• 

lt',7   4!C'  000 

1886 

•jO  195  000 

i"  (ii)i) 

44  007  000 

i  r.21,000 

1  571,  000 

:s  nf  IKK) 

Bra/11...  

107,  835.  H19 

106,  449,  044 

214,  2 

Falk-Isle«  

1885 

476,  168 

71  1  ,  288 

Total  South  America  

318,  863,  676 

31.r>  i>0()  .VJ4 

634,  824,  200 

'  Data  Dot  obtainable. 
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Trade  in  domestic  merchandise  between  the  United  States  and  Central  and  South  America, 

year  ending  June  30,  1888. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

South  America  : 

$5  902  159 

$6  099  411 

Bolivia                                                  

(*) 

21  893 

Brazil                  .  .          

53,  710  234 

7,  063,  892 

Chili                                                               

2  894  520 

2  423  303 

1,  118,  627 

810,  507 

Guiana: 

2,  822,  382 

1.651,711 

12  424 

140  086 

Dutch.                     

430,  983 

264,  096 

Peru 

309  040 

865  160 

United  States  of  Colombia      ...     ..     ...  

4,393  258 

4  923,  259 

2  711  521 

1  337  430 

10  051  250 

3  008,336 

Central  America: 
Costa  Rica                       ..          ...                          ........     ....... 

1  608  979 

1  064  549 

Guatemala.  

2,  085,  967 

887,  771 

959  331 

672  796 

1  496  171 

861  156 

1  473  480 

645  302 

The  West  Indies    

71,565,366 

26,  968,  636 

-  No  data. 

The  latest  obtainable  data  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland  to  and  from  the  Central 
American  states  and  South  America. 


Countries. 

Imports 
from  — 

Exports 
to— 

Countries. 

Imports 
from— 

Exports 
to— 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.* 

United  States  of  Colombia 

$1,  436,  036 
705.  044 
16,  843,  613 
8,011,894 
2.  015,  719 
11,  083,  147 
8,  103,  311 
5,  436,  085 
656,  061 

3,  491,  071 
3,  500,  421 
19,  717,  384 
38,  392,  784 
7,  502,  244 
2,  338,  071 
4,  155,  708 
2,  608,  188 
936,  896 

(t) 
(t) 

928,  914 
11,  256,  448 
(i) 
2,  634,  898 

$4,  572,  120 
2,  194,  237 
29,  536,  876 
25,  259,  942 
6,  104,  809 
7,  829,  882 
4,  204,  933 
3,  306,  648 
8,  467,  919 

4,  205,  552 
678,  441 
10,  566,  502 
18.  487.  487 
3,  395,  907 
2,  316,  OOH 
1,  399,  492 
872,  123 
120,  421 

(t) 
W 
3,147,312 
3,  060,  442 
(t) 
793,  368 

Peru 

$1,  408,  484 
866,  796 
(t) 

64,993 
707,  016 
176,  369 
1,  980,  939 
648,  891 
28,  382 
147,  425 
9,473,533 
9,914 

5,  007,  578 
4.  895.  831 
10,  637,  002 
2,214,482 

4,  593,  014 
2,  596,  066 

$293,  930 
292,  264 
(t) 

211,  247 
148,  267 
97,  513 
3,  455,  051 
2,  422,  312 
1,526 
15,  250 
13,  610,  573 
17,  136 

2,  744,  469 
(t) 
2,  110,  262 
558,  928 

5,  825,  126 
804 

Spanish  West  Indies  
Central  America  . 

SPAIN. 

United  States  of  Colombia 
Venezuela  .....   .... 

Brazil                              .... 

Argentine  Republic  

Chili    .'.  

Peru 

Brazil 

Central  America  

Argentine  Republic  

Spanish  West  Indies  
FRANCE. 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Chil?  

Pern 

Spanish  West  Indies  

BELGIUM. 

Brazil   ....         . 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic  

Chili 

Peru 

Argentine  Republic  
Chili  and  Peru 

Spanish  West  Indies  
Central  America  ......... 

ITALY. 

Central  and  South  Amor 
ica. 

GERMANY. 

United  States  of  Colombia 

HOLLAND. 

Peru  and  Bolivia    ... 

Brazil    

Argentine  Republic  
TTrutruav  

Chili 

*  Statistics  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  for  the  year  1886,  and  the  remaining  countries  for  the  year 
18S5. 
t  No  data. 

When  we  compare  the  values  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  the  world,  we  find  that  the  United  Kingdom  stands  first,  Germany  second, 
France  third,  and  the  United  States  fourth  in  the  value  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
value  of  onr  import  and  export  trade  in  merchandise  reached  its  highest  point  in  1881, 
when  it  amounted  to  $1,545,000,000;  it  declined  to  $1.314.900,000,  but  has  increased 
to  $1,419,911,6^1  in  1838.— (Government  Report.) 

8.  Ex.  174—3 
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APPENDIX  D. 

STATEMENT  OP  MR.  WILLIAM  A.  SCHREIBER,  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  I  was  called  very  suddenly  to  Washington  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you,  and  I  left  without  being  at  all  aware  of  the  nature  or  purpose  or  scope 
of  your  investigation.  Therefore  I  am  entirely  unprepared  to  address  you  at  length, 
and  indeed  I  do  not  know  that  any  remarks  that  I  may  possibly  make  would  be 
within  the  scope  of  your  inquiry. 

My  thought  had  been  running  upon  this  line;  that  the  purpose  of  your  investiga- 
tion was  to  seek  some  means  of  increasing  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  south  of  it  through  the  Gulf  ports.  If  that  is  your 
purpose  I  may  have  something  to  say.  If  it  is  simply  postal  communication,  I  have 
nothing  at  all  to  say,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  subject.  I  assume  that  if 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  parts  of  the  continent  have  not  been  wider 
than  they  have,  the  fact  arises  from  no  unwillingness  to  trade.  I  think  that  both 
sides  are  anxious  to  trade  with  each  other.  If  the  trade  has  been  restricted  it  is 
owing  to  causes  which  will  be  investigated  in  due  time  and  I  hope  remedied. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  commerce  between  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  United  States,  if  the  question  arises  as  to  which  is  the  Gulf  port  best  suited  as  the 
point  at  which  the  products  of  the  two  countries  will  be  exchanged,  I  suggest  that  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  at  once  that  that  point  is  New  Orleans,  being  on  the 
direct  line  of  communication  with  the  countries  south  of  us  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  New  Orleans  is  the  outlet  of  six  lines  of  railroads,  and  has  20,000  miles 
of  river  navigation  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  extending  to  the 
sections  of  the  United  States  that  receive  most  of  the  imports  we  get  from  these 
countries. 

New  Orleans  is  by  far  the  largest  importing  port  in  the  South.  Its  imports  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15,400,000.  Of  that,  $10,400,000  was  composed  of 
five  articles,  all  of  which  came  from  Central  or  South  America  —  that  is,  coffee,  sugar, 
fruit,  hemp,  and  India  rubber.  I  have  the  figures  with  me,  taken  from  the  last  re- 
ports of  our  custom-house.  We  have  the  proper  connections  already  established.  I 
think  we  have  fourteen  steamers  running  between  New  Orleans  and  the  various  ports 
of  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras.  We  have  lines  of  steamers 
connecting  with  Mexico  and  a  line  to  Havana.  They  bring  $950,000  yearly,  in  round 
numbers,  of  imports.  Our  imports  are  composed  of  fruit  coining  from  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  With  a  little  encouragement  I  believe  a  regular  line  would 
be  put  on  between  New  Orleans  and  Colombia.  An  attempt  was  made  in  that  direc- 
tion some  few  years  ago,  with  which  I  was  connected.  It  was  Started  with  insuffi- 
ient  means  and  had  to  be  given  up,  but  the  little  experiment  showed  that  with  the 
least  encouragement  an  enormous  traffic  could  be  built  up  between  Cartagena  and 
New  Orleans.  We  have  evidence  of  that  by  correspondence  from  that  country,  and 
I  believe  the  snme  would  apply  to  Venezuela. 

A  fast  steam-ship  line,  such  as  Mr.  Thompson  has  described,  would  not  require  16 
knots  an  hour.  A  line  making  14  or  15  knots  an  hour,  running  between  New  Orleans 
and  Cartagena,  having  a  tenderrunning  east  from  Cartagena—  or  two  tenders—  would 
help  the  traffic  very  materially. 

Mr.  CALDERON.  What  articles  do  you  bring  from  those  countries  ? 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  Principally  coffee.  We  are  the  outport  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  the 
largest  interior  coffee  market  in  the  world.  We  also  import  a  great  deal  of  cabinet- 
woods,  dye-woods,  and  fruits  from  those  countries.  Cartagena  is  a  little  too  far  lor 
fruit.  Any  service  between  that  port  and  New  Orleans  would  have  to  be  a  separate 
one. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  distance  bet  ween  New  Orleans  and 
those  South  American  ports  T 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  New  Orleans  is  certainly  the 
nearest  port  that  yon  could  come  to.  It  is  on  a  direct  line,  as  yon  see  by  the  map. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  Let  us  say  that  it  is  1,400  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  Port  Limon  ;  in 
how  many  days  would  you  make  that  T 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  It  depends  upon  the  speed. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  Well,  at  350  miles  a  day  ? 

Mr.  SCHRKIBKR.   Four  and  one-half  dayn. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  That  would  bring  us  within  six  or  seven  days  from  New  York  to 
Grey  town  T 


Mr.  SCHKKIBER.  VIT.V  onsily,  with  a  good  class  of  boats. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  With  lirst-dass  boats  it  <  -rriaiiily  nlmuM  not  take  more  than  five 
days.  It  is  about  2,026  miles  from  N«  \\  York  to  Port  Limon. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  I  am  nun-  thai  from  .\r\v  York  to  Greytown  it  is  not  more  than  2,000 
miles.  A  steamer  ought  to  run  that  distance  iu  six  days  at  the  moat. 
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Mr.  SCHREIBER.  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  to 
Greytown  more  than  1,200  miles.  A  good  steamer  ought  to  run  from  New  Orleans  to 
Greytown  in  three  days. 

Mr.  GUZMAN.  Do  you  know  the  distance  between  this  city  and  Chicago  by  rail,  or 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago  ?  I  know  it  requires  about  twenty-four  hours 
to  make  the  run; 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  The  distance  is  about  912  miles.  I  would  suggest  that  there  has 
been  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  transportation  of  late  years.  The  question  now 
is  no  longer  how  much  it  will  take  to  bring  a  pound  of  freight  from  one  point  to 
another  point,  but  how  much  it  will  take  to  carry  that  pound  of  freight  from  its  point 
of  production  to  its  point  of  consumption.  Therefore,  the  question  which  presents 
itself  to  us  here,  taking  Cartagena,  the  port  for  coffee,  is  not  what  it  will  cost  from 
Nicaragua  to  Tampa  or  Mobile,  but  how  much  it  will  cost  to  take  that  pound  of 
coffee  from  the  point  of  original  shipment  to  St.  Louis  or  Chicago.  If  that  is  the 
question,  New  Orleans  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  point ;  it  is  the  nearest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  a  question  that  can  not  be  taken  absolutely.  What  would 
be  the  advantage  of  one  of  those  countries  sending  all  its  coffee  to  New  Orleans? 
New  Orleans  is  a  very  small  market. 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  Yes,  but  the  West  is  the  consumer  of  the  coffee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  transportation  by  rail  is  not  as  cheap  as  transportation  by 
ship. 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  As  I  said,  the  great  consumer  of  coffee  is  the  West.  I  believe  70 
per  cent,  of  our  coffee  is  consumed  in  the  West,  and  probably  60  per  cent,  of  that 
amount  is  consumed  in  a  section  of  country  west  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans,  taking  Chicago  as  the  central  distributing  point  for  the  Northwest. 
The  distance  from  Chicago  to- New  York,  as  has  been  said  here,  is  912  miles.  It  is  914 
miles  to  New  Orleans.  As  you  move  west  from  that  line  you  go  farther  from  New 
York,  but  not  farther  west  from  New  Orleans.  The  central  distributing  point  of  coffee 
and  tropical  products  is  west  of  the  Mississippi,  at  a  point  which  is  as  far  from  Chicago 
as  New  Orleans.  Kansas  City  is  100  miles  nearer  New  Orleans  than  Chicago.  The 
traffic  which  has  been  established  between  New  Orleans  and  Central  America  indicates 
pretty  well  what  the  line  of  traffic  should  be. 

Mr.  CALDERON.  \yhat  do  you  suggest  in  order  to  increase  the  traffic  and  communi- 
cation between  New  Orleans  and  the  countries  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  If  the  traffic  is  to  be  carried  on  by  us  there  will  have  to  be  some 
compensation  offered  by  the  Government  to  induce  people  to  put  on  American  ships, 
which  are  much  more  expensive  to  keep  up  and  to  run  than  British  or  other  foreign 
ships.  With  the  slightest  encouragement  and  the  slightest  assistance  I  have  no 
doubt  that  New  Orleans  will  put  on  a  line  itself. 

Mr.  CALDERON.  Do  you  think  the  export  trade  would  be  increased  by  a  line  from 
New  Orleans? 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

Mr.  CALDERON.  Do  you  think  New  Orleans  could  compete  with  New  York  in  that 
line  ? 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  New  Orleans  could  undersell  New  York  in  several  articles ;  that 
is,  New  Orleans  could  place  those  articles  in  South  America  cheaper  than  New  York 
could. 

Mr.  CALDERON.  What  are  your  principal  exports  to  South  America? 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  Machinery,  flour,  salt  meats,  hay,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  CALDERON.  And  furniture,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  And  furniture. 

Mr.  HANSON.  You  say  that  American  ships  are  a  great  deal  more  expensive  to  buy 
and  operate  than  British  ships,  or  other  foreign  ships.  We  understand  that  is  be- 
cause it  costs  more  for  building  the  ships,  and  also  because  it  costs  more  to  run  them 
on  account  of  the  higher  wages  ? 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  Wages  are  better,  and  the  American  seamen  expect  to  be  better 
treated  and  better  fed  than  foreign  sailors. 

Mr.  HANSON.  The  Government  forces  a  system  upon  these  people,  who  are  compelled 
to  pay  more  money  and  therefore  should  have  assistance  ;  that  is,  the  Government 
should  extend  the  principle  of  protection  to  this  business  as  it  does  to  the  manufact- 
urers ? 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  That  is  the  only  sort  of  protection  and  the  only  form  of  protection 
that  I  advocate,  because  it  comes  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  increased  trade.  The 
protection  we  give  to  foster  manufactures  is  a  dead  loss. 

Mr.  HANSON.  I  differ  with  you  on  that.  Another  thing,  we  are  not  here  to  argue 
that. 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  I  say  that  the  protection  we  pay  in  the  encouragement  of  steam-ship 
lines  would  bring  back  to  us  more  than  the  tax  that  we  are  called  upon  to  pay. 

Mr.  HANSON.  The  fact  is  that  this  trade  with  foreign  countries  has  come  to  be  a 
question  of  Government  competition  rather  than  private  competition  I 
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Mr.  SCHREIBER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Gerruaiiy,  England)  France,  and  Italy  are  all  paying  great  sums  in 
subsidy  for  steam-ship  lines  to  an  extent  that  would  pay  the  interest  on  half  of  our 
national  debt. 

Mr.  SCHREIBER.  I  know  of  one  company  that  gets  $1,000,000  a  year  as  a  subsidy 
for  running  a  line  of  steamers  between  a  port  in  France  and  a  port  in  the  West  Indies. 


APPENDIX  E. 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  C.  COBB,  OF  PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

To  Hit  Honorable  Committee  on  Communication  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 

Sea: 

GENTLEMEN:  Pensaeola,  Fla.,  situated  in  latitude  30° 20'  47", longitude  87°  18' 32", 
posessesses  the  finest  harbor  on  the  North  American  Continent,  its  depth  of  water 
at  the  entrance  admitting  ships  drawing  23  feet  at  low  tide,  and  it  has  capacity  for 
five  thousand  ships  to  ride  at  anchor  at  one  time. 

Peusacola's  position  will  strike  the  observer  as  peculiar  and,  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern progress,  Providential.  She  has  access  by  the  shortest  possible  linos  now  con- 
structed, or  under  contract,  to  the  coal  fields  of  the  Appalachian  Range.  These  pro- 
ducts can  become  the  basis  of  freight  for  numerous  steam-ship  lines  carrying  mail 
and  articles  of  merchandise  for  exchange  with  the  near-by  ports  of  Tarnpico,  Vera 
Crnz,  Tehuantepec,  Truxillo,  Greytown,  Colon,  and  the  farther  ports  of  the  Brazilian 
and  Argentine  Republics. 

Pensacola  will  be  nearer  to  all  the  principal  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  west 
of  the  north  line  drawn  through  Atlanta  than  any  other  port  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  completion  of  her  lines  of  communication  now  under  contract.  She  need  not  make 
invidious  distinction,  for  the  claims  of  any  other  must  suffer  upon  investigation. 
Steamers  from  this  port  can  obtain  here  coal  for  power  and  cargo  at  the  same  time. 

Her  gateway  to  the  Gulf  is  only  7  miles  from  her  wharves,  while  those  other  ports 
which  might  claim  consideration  are  from  35  to  110  miles  from  the  Gulf,  and  are 
reached  by  tortuous  and  dangerous  navigation. 

Pensacola  has  also  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  already  existing,  with  its  neighbors, 
averaging  per  annum,  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  94  cargoes ;  to  Uruguay,  18  cargoes ; 
to  Brazil,  8  cargoes,  of  500,000  superficial  feet  to  each  cargo;  and  to  the  Republics  of 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Mexico,  such  quantities  as  would  add  materially 
to  the  requirements  of  a  permanent  business,  and  showing  a  basis  for  the  suppport  of 
steam  navigation  not  equaled  nor  approached  by  any  port  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

These  statements  are  easily  verified  by  the  export  records  at  the  custom-house,  and 
need  no  embellishments. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  we  have  need  of  the  magnetic  iron  ores  of 
the  Andean  Range  in  order  to  manufacture  steel  with  economy  in  Pensacola,  there  to 
meet  the  ores  and  coal  of  the  Appalachian  Range,  and  the  charcoal  of  Peusacola's  vicin- 
ity, and  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  General  Government  we  shall  convert  the 
crude  material  into  shapes  for  ribs,  plates,  and  all  manner  of  forged  material  for  use 
in  the  construction  of  steam-ships. 

We  suggest  that  your  committee  recommend  that,  under  statutory  provision  by  your 
respective  <  uuntries  mmilar  to  that  known  as  H.  R.  bill  4663  (with  some  provisions  of 
Senate  bill  1027  added),  there  may  be  constructed  steamers  of  800  to  1,500  tons,  to  1m 
built  under  the  flag  of  either  country,  to  receive  reciprocal  privileges,  the  same  sub- 
sidies  or  bounties,  and  to  bo  subject  to  the  uses  of  their  respective  -overnments  for 
purposes  of  defense  or  naval  aid,  to  be  made  schools  of  maritime  instruction,  as  well 
aH  aids  in  commercial  development,  the  purpose  being  to  develop  mai  itime  power  for 
the  l.eiielit  and  piotection  ol  the  "three  America-;  "  als«»,  to  provide  for  the  education 
of'our  Nonng  men  in  scientific  and  niech.mical  construction. 

Pensacola  belie VCH  she.  possesses  tbe  best  location  tor  all  mail  communication  by 
steam-power  iii  tli''  (iiilf,  and  then  i  .your  personal  observation  of 

her  facilities,  and  presents  through  you  her  request,  that   tin-  International  Congress 
visit  our  city  and  note  our  advantages. 

I  present  to  your  honorable  bod\,  thiou;;h  the  courtesy  of  Mayor  W.  D.  Chipley, 
copies  of  maps  show  inn-  our  relative  location. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

SKWALL  C.  Conn, 
Representing  by  reguvtt  the  Fenaacola  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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APPENDIX  F. 

STATEMENT  OP  MR.  W.  B.  THOMPSON,  OF  THE  PLANT  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  Mr.  Plant,  whom  you  kindly  in- 
vited to  attend,  appreciates  yonr  kindness  and  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  be  here 
to-day.  Unfortunately,  he  is  sick  in  bed.  He  would  have  esteemed  it  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  have  been  here  to  give  you  his  views. 

What  I  may  say  to  you  will  be  of  a  general  nature,  based  upon  my  own  views  and 
upon  views  that  I  have  obtained  from  conversations  with  him  relative  to  service  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  establishment  of  fast  mail  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  a  di- 
vision of  the  service  between  the  different  countries,  and  that  this  can  be  done  through 
the  medium  of  the  different  Postmasters-General. 

PROPOSED  LINE  TO  ASPINWALL. 

In  my  opinion,  the  first  thing  and  the  main  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  a  line 
from  the  United  States  to  Aspinwall.  That  line  should  be  a  weekly  service  in  steam- 
ers making  not  less  than  16  knots  per  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Allow  me  to  ask  where  the  steamers  are  to  start  from? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Tampa,  Fla.  I  appear  for  the  Plant  Steam-ship  Line.  We  are 
clear  that  if  there  is  anything  to  come  of  this  business  (and  we  are  clear  also  that 
something  should  come  of  it)  the  United  States  should  take  the  initiative,  and  put  on 
that  fast  line  from  Tampa  to  Aspinwall.  It  should  be  a  weekly  service,  in  ships  mak- 
ing, say,  16  knots  per  hour. 

TAMPA. 

I  believe  Tampa,  as  I  said  before,  to  be  the  best  point  of  departure.  I  am  sure  that 
quicker  time  can  be  made  from  New  York  and  all  points  in  the  United  States  (with 
some  few  exceptions)  via  Tampa,  to  Aspinwall  and  all  Central  America  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  than  by  any  other  route. 

The  distance  from  Tampa  to  Aspinwall  is  202  miles  less  than  from  any  other  acces- 
sible Gulf  port.  I  may  say  in  counection  here— perhaps  it  will  be  a  little  out  of 
order — that  to  go  into  Grey  town,  Nicaragua,  would  take  the  ship  104  miles  out  of  her 
way.  That  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  some  other  authority  than  the  steam-ship 
company,  whether  they  shall  go  in  there  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  mean  that  it  makes  a  diversion  in  the  direct  line  of  travel  of 
104  miles? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  An  additional  sail  of  104  miles  from  the  direct  line.  New  York  is 
from  thirty-six  to  forty  hours  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  by  the  fast  mail  that  the  Govern- 
ment already  has  established,  passing  through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  to  Tampa,  and  at  dif- 
ferent points — railroad  intersections — it  receives  mail  from  the  diverging  country  to 
the  West  and  takes  it  through. 

The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Tampa  is  about  the  same  as  that  from  New  York  to 
Tampa,  and  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  other  great  cities  of  the  West  can 
reach  Tampa,  as  quickly  as  New  York.  My  object  in  calling  your  attention  to  that 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  presume  to  say  that  we  can  carry  heavy  freight  from  New  York 
to  Tampa  by  rail  and  thence  to  Aspinwall  to  compete  with  steam-ships  that  run  from 
New  York.  Those  undoubtedly  will  continue,  and  should.  But  for  that  portion  of 
the  country  that  lies  to  the  west  of  Tampa  and  to  the  west  of  this  line  from  New 
York  to  Tampa,  and  that  can  reach  Tampa  as  quickly,  or  Mobile,  Ala.,  as  quickly  as 
it  can  New  York,  with  its  heavy  freight,  it  is  an  advantage  for  them  to  go  that  way, 
because  they  make  time. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  initiative  step  in  this  matter  of  fast  mail  facilities 
to  Spanish  America  by  the  provision  already  made  for  the  West  India  fast  mail.  A 
special  train  of  the  Post- Office  Department  runs  on  prescribed  schedules  from  New 
York  to  Tampa,  a  distance  of  1,315  miles. 

The  mails  of  the  day  of  New  England  and  the  entire  State  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  other  surrounding  States,  are  gathered  up  and  leave  New  York  at 
about  5  o'clock  a.  m.,  or,  speaking  more  correctly,  4.35  a.  m.,  going  througn  to  Tampa 
in  thirty-eight  to  forty  hours.  All  along,  as  I  said,  the  accumulated  mails  from 
the  section  west  of  this  line  are  taken  up  and  carried  to  Tampa.  And  it  is  carried 
seven  days  in  the  week.  Three  days  in  the  week  the  cars  run  on  to  the  docks  along- 
side of  the  ship  and  the  mail  is  transferred  from  the  cars  to  the  ship,  andvic<  versa 
when  the  ships  return  three  days  in  the  week. 
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These  arrangements  and  facilities  provided  already  by  the  Post-Office  Department 
of  the  United  States  give  ample  preparation  for  the  concentration  of  mails  for  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  South  America.  It  is  only  left  for  the 
postal  authorities  to  make  similar  arrangements  with  the  railroads  leading  from 
junction  points  on  this  West  India  fast  mail  line  to  connect  the  great  cities  of  the 
West— Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  St.  Paul,  Milwau- 
kee, and  Cincinnati— with  the  shortest  possible  communication  to  Tampa,  where  the 
mails  would  then  be,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  direct  line  north  and  south  to  Aspinwall 
and  Central  America.  Tampa  is  about  due  north  of  Aspinwall.  When  I  speak  of  ar- 
rangements being  made,  I  refer  more  particularly  to  faster  time  upon  the  railroads, 
and  faster  time  than  ordinary  passenger  trains  make.  The  time  from  New  York  to 
Tampa  is  faster  than  ordinary  trains  make.  It  is  the  fastest  train  in  the  south,  a^id 
one  of  the  fastest  in  the  United  States.  In  the  north  some  make  equally  as  fast  time. 

• 

PLANT  STEAM- SHIP  LINE  TO  HAVANA. 

At  the  present  time  the  Post-Office  Department  has  a  tri- weekly  service  by  the  Plant 
Steam-ship  Line,  from  Tarnpa,  via  Key  West,  to  Havana,  Cuba.  During  the  summer 
months,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  November,  this  service  is  semi- weekly.  This 
contract  for  mail  service  to  a  foreign  port  is  under  a  special  statute  that  permits  the 
Postmaster-General  to  combine  a  foreign  office  and  a  domestic  office  in  one  route  when 
the  foreign  office  is.  not  to  exceed  200  miles  from  the  domestic,  and  the  Havana  office 
is  just  a  little  over  100 — 100^  miles — and  comes,  of  course,  within  200,  and  is  combined 
in  that  one  route. 

Mr.  HANSON.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  Post-Office  Department  is  able  to  make  a 
more  liberal  contract  for  that  mail.  I  never  understood  that  before.  ' 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HANSON.  I  know  they  pay  the  Plant  system  more  money  than  for  all  the  mails 
to  Spanish  America. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  want  to  explain  that. 

Key  West  has  been  a  very  expensive  office  to  supply  to  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
large  town— 20,000  or  25,000  people  manufacturing  cigars,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  they  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  supply.  They  just  ran  down,  chopped  the  line  off,  and  came 
back.  The  Department  finally  (I  was  myself  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  the  head 
of  the  railroad  transportation  service  for  many  years,  and  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
G«neral)  got  rid  of  that  service  and  coupled  Havana  to  the  inland  steam-boat  service. 

At  Key  West  they  were  only  100  miles  from  a  city  of  200,0)0 ;  going  down  there  like 
a  big  bull-dog,  looking  at  them,  and  getting  scared,  and  coming  back. 

Now  Key  West  is  better  supplied  than  ever  before,  and  Havana  is  well  pleased. 

Mr.  HANSON.  You  have  then  a  domestic  contract  to  Key  West  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  An  inland  steam-boat  service. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Combined? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  route  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  be- 
fore I  get  through  I  shall  take  occasion  to  say  to  you  that  that  is  the  thing  the  United 
States  should  do  between  Tampa  and  Aspinwall. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Well,  how  far  is  Tampa  from  Aspinwall  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  miles.  It  would  re- 
quire a  special  statute. 

This  contract  for  mail  service  to  a  foreign  office  is  under  a  special  statute.  Key 
West  is  alarge  town,  and  for  many  years  has  been  an  expensive  one  to  supply  with 
mails.  For  the  seventeen  years  ending  with  1886,  the  average  annual  coat  of  supplying 
that  office  was  $46,914.11.  The  carriage  by  this  line  of  our  mail  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  is  estimated  by  the  Post-Office  Department  (official  figures)  to  be  worth 
$24,159.07  per  annum,  at  sea  and  inland  postage  rates. 

The  Post-Office  Department,  for  obvious  reasons,  desired  to  couple  Havana  and  Key 
West  in  one  route,  and  this  it  was  enabled  to  do  under  the  special  act  of  Congress, 
before  referred  to,  passed  in  1885.  Under  the  present  contract  the  I'nited  States  pays 
$58,500  per  annum  for  the  service  I  have »1< •s.-rilxvl.  Tin-  1'nited  States,  however, 
carries  the  mails  both  ways,  and  collects  about  $-l,.'>no  from  the  ('ul»an  (Jovernmeut 
for  tin;  mails  that  it  brings  to  the  United  States.  We  act  as  agents  of  the  United 
States  to  collect  that  money  from  Cnl.a  and  rmlit  it  mi  our  ronlrart.  As  I  .said, 
about  $4,500  per  annum  from  Cuba  for  the  mails  that  it  lining  tot  lie  I  "niled  Stales 
and  about  $3,500  for  carrying  the  mails  of  other  « ..mitries  to  Cul.a.  That  leaves 
$50,000  for  this  inland  and  foreign  service,  to  Key  \Vr.st  and  Havana.  Snhirariing 
from  this  the .cost  of  tint  foreign  service,  $84,150.07,  *nd  we  h.i  .99  M  tho 

cost  of  supplying  Key  West  under  tin-  ment»  whertM  the  average  annual 

cost  for  seventeen  years  immediately  preceding  tli.  was  a  I  most  ,$-17,000. 

Mr.  HANSON.  A  great  deal  elu-apei  now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  you  that  the  aamo  thing  cau  bo 
done  between  Tampa  and  Alpiuwall. 
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This  line  has  been  continued  for  more  than  three  years  past,  notwithstanding  the 
yellow-fever  epidemics,  which  shows  that  properly  built  steamers,  under  proper 
quarantine  regulations,  can  keep  up  communication  with  an  infected  port  and  not 
endanger  non-infected  ports. 

There  never  has  been  a  case  of  yellow  fever  on  one  of  those  ships.  Not  a  single 
one.  The  quarantine  arrangements  are  perfect.  When  the  ships  were  built  all  the 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  were  adopted  and  all 
the  information  that  Mr.  Plant  could  get.  The  standing  orders  are  such  that  any 
officer  or  seaman  who  violates  the  orders  of  Dr.  Wall,  the  health  officer  at  Tampa ; 
of  Dr.  Porter,  the  health  officer  of  the  State  of  Florida,  or  of  Dr.  Burgess,  the  health 
officer  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  Havana,  is  subject  to  discharge, 
no  matter  if  he  is  the  captain  of  tbe  ship.  Those  surgeons  or  physicians  go  aboard 
the  ships  and  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  cleaning  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
if  any  officer  or  seaman  does  not  carry  them  out  immediately  he  is  discharged.  Again, 
they  have  yellow  fever,  as  you  know,  nearly  every  summer,  although  it  does  not  get 
to  be  epidemic  as  it  does  with  us  here.  A  gentleman  is  in  Havana  and  wants  to  go  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Plant  Steam-ship  Line.  The  first  thing  he  must  buy  a 
ticket  of  Lawton  Brothers,  and  Lawton  Brothers  will  not  sell  him  a  ticket  until  he 
brings  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  Dr.  Burgess,  who  is  the  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service  located  at  Havana.  He  can  not  get  away  without 
that  certificate  on  the  Plant  ships.  When  he  goes  off  in  the  boat  to  the  ship 
anchored  in  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  not  only  is  the  purser  but  the  captain, 
and  no  man  can  go  up  that  ladder  without  a  ticket.  We  never  ha'd  yellow  fever  on 
the  ships. 

To  show  you  that  this  thing  has  been  carried  out,  and  to  show  you  that  they  have 
had  yellow  fever  there  and  that  the  ships  kept  clear  of  it,  I  will  say  that  in  May, 
1887,  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  Key  West,  Fla.  It  was  very  bad  there  and  con- 
tinued so  until  August,  when  they  crushed  it  out.  There  was  no  fever  on  the  ships. 
Then,  the  same  fall,  they  had  fever  at  Tampa,  but  the  ships  went  along  the  same 
way.  People  who  went  aboard  of  them  had  to  have  a  bill  of  health.  No  officer 
or  seaman  was  allowed  to  go  ashore,  except  perhaps  the  captain  or  the  purser,  who 
had  had  the  fever;  not  allowed  to  go  ashore  in  Havana,  nor  in  Tampa  or  Key  West. 
In  1888  there  was  fever  at  Jacksonville,  but  there  was  no  fever  on  the  ships,  and 
these  mails  ran  right  straight  along  just  as  regularly  as  they  did  at  any  other  time. 
When  we  came  down  to  Waycross,  or  just  above  there,  an  interior  point,  a  locomo- 
tive was  attached  to  the  mail  car  and  it  was  taken  through  to  Tampa ;  over  iJ50 
miles,  with  just  enough  crew  to  run  the  locomotive  and  mail  car,  with  the  mail 
only  in  it,  and  the  mail  was  put  aboard  the  ship.  It  did  not  stop  at  Tampa,  but 
went  down  to  Port  Tampa.  As  you  know,  that  is  10  miles  below.  And  so  communi- 
cation was  kept  up.  I  dwell  at  length  on  that  point  to  show  you  that  we  fully 
believe  that  ships  can  be  built  and  can  be  so  run  that  they  can  run  to  and  from 
an  infected  port  and  not  infect  another  port,  but  the  rules  must  be  strict,  and  they 
tnust  be  carried  out  without  fear  or  favor. 

This  line  has  also  established  the  principle  of  building  ships  of  high  speed,  on  a 
light  draught,  which  has  been  followed  by  the  construction  in  American  ship-yards 
of  other  ships  of  similar  design  for  the  commerce  of  ports  not  admitting  vessels  of 
heavy  draught.  I  will  say  that  the  ships  of  the  Plant  Steam -ship  Line  are  probably 
the  fastest  ships  of  their  draught  which  carry  the  American  flag  to  a  foreign  port.  It 
is  no  trouble  for  the  Olivette  to  knock  off  17  knots  hour  after  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  draught  of  those  ships  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  about  12  feet.  We  can  lighten  them  away  to  9  if  need  be. 
Never  want  more  than  13  feet. 

Dr.  GUZMAN.  What  is  the  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  Olivette  is  eleven  hundred  and  odd  tons ;  the  Mascolte  between 
five  and  six  hundred.  They  are  more  particularly  for  light  freight  and  passengers  ; 
of  course  so,  running  to  Havana.  The  heavy  freight  does  not  go  by  our  line  at  all. 
It  is  light  freight. 

Dr.  GUZMAN.  They  are  comfortable  for  passengers  ?    Very  nice  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  electric  lights  and  all  conveniences. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  about  the  accommodation  for  carrying  bananas? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  they  would  not  be  adapted  to  carrying  a  large  quantity  of 
bananas.  The  room  is  sacrificed  for  passenger  business.  The  Olivette,  in  summer, 
runs  between  Boston  and  Bar  Harbor. 

Dr.  GUZMAN.  Oh,  yes.  She  is  a  very  fine  ship.  That  is  the  boat  that  runs  between 
Tarn  pa  and  Havana  f 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  sir.  Runs  there  all  winter,  and  in  summer  between  Boston 
and  Bar  Harbor.  These  ships  were  built  by  Cramp  &  Sons. 

Dr.  GUZMAN.  How  long  between  Tampa  and  Havana? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Twenty-five  hours  under  the  mail  contract.  We  have  no  trouble 
in  making  it.  We  have  waited  for  the  train  and  made  it  in  less. 
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From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  November  we  perform  only  two  round  trips  be- 
tween Tampa  and  Havana,  and  the  Mascotte  does  that  work.  Then  one  ship  makes 
the  two  trips.  Ill  the  whrer  time  it  takes  two  ships  to  make  the  three  trips.  So 
you  see  that  to  do  the  third  trip  is  not  as  profitable  as  two  trips. 

HARBOR  FACILITIES  AT  TAMPA. 

Tampa  Bay  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  navies  of  the  world,  well  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected from  storms.  The  charts  of  the  United  States  show  a  minimum  depth  on  the 
bars  of  '22  to  23  feet  of  water. 

(Mr.  Thompson  here  showed  the  chart  to  the  chairman  and  pointed  out  the  location 
of  Tampa  and  Port  Tampa.) 

We  are  practically  in  quarantine  down  there  (Port  Tampa).  We  have  a  train  that 
takes  the  laborers  to  Tampa  at  night  and  brings  them  back  in  the  morning.  There 
is  nothing  there  except  the  wharves,  inns,  and  a  restaurant,  at  which  the  laborers 
get  necessary  meals.  When  the  ships  are  in  port  the  crews  do  not  eat  on  them,  but 
go  to  this  restaurant  which  is  owned  by  the  company,  and  everything  is  given  up  to 
cleaning  and  putting  them  in  the  best  possible  sanitary  condition.  The  inns  are  to 
accommodate  the  public.  It  is  necessary  to  have  something  of  the  kind  there.  The 
inns  and  restaurant  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  company.  The  company  owns 
all  the  land  there  and  controls  everything.  They  do  not  let  anybody  live  there.  Mr. 
Plant  is  building  a  hotel  for  the  Plant  Investment  Company  at  Tampa,  which  he 
hoped  to  have  done  this  winter,  a  brick  hotel,  one  of  the  most  elegant  things  in  the 
State,  the  finest  except  it  may  be  the  Ponce  de  Leou. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Haven't  you  lots  for  sale  at  Port  Tampa  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  No,  sir.  We  want  the  town  where  it  is  and  nothing  down  there 
for  the  fever  to  feed  upon.  The  railroad  was  extended  down  and  that  was  one  of  the 
objects  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  HANSON.  A  very  good  idea,  too,  for  it  minifies  the  danger  of  contagion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  We  claim  that  we  can  go  to  Aspinwall,  or  any  other  port.  Only 
make  some  regulations  at  that  end  by  physicians  who  have  will  power  enough  to  say 
it  must  be  so,  and  they  will  be  carried  out  by  the  ships  and  they  can  run  to  any  port. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  bay,  one  on  each  side  of  an  island,  2  miles  long,  that 
stands  at  its  mouth.  Egmont  Key  is  the  island,  and  there  is  a  light-house  there. 
Ships  going  from  New  Orleans  to  Tampa  pass  in  at  the  north  passage ;  going  to  Key 
West  and  Havana  pass  out  at  the  south  passage.  The  railroad  is  extended  to  the 
docks  at  Port  Tampa,  which  is  about  10  miles  from  Tampa,  so  that  a  passenger  can 
step  from  a  Pullman  car  to  the  ship,  and  vice  versa.  The  docks  are  out  about  a  mile 
to  deep  water.  Freight  is  loaded  direct  from  the  cars  to  the  ships,  and  from  the  ships 
to  the  cars,  all  of  which  facilitates  rapid  transit.  Ships  leaving  the  docks  at  Port 
Tampa  can  put  on  a  full  head  of  steam  and  pull  away  for  their  destination  without 
slowing  up  for  any  cause  whatever,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  ships  arriving  to  shut 
off  steam  in  time  to  stop  at  the  docks.  Ships  come  and  go  over  the  outer  bars  under 
a  full  head  of  steam. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  A  LINE   TO   ASPINWALL. 

Mr.  Plant  feels  the  necessity  for  a  line  of  steam-ships  from  Tampa  to  Aspinwall 
He  would  prefer  to  have  some  company  establish  that  line  other  than  himself  or  his 
companies.  - 

Mr.  HANSON.  But  he  wants  the  steamers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  He  wants  the  steam-ship  line  there,  and  if  somebody  else  would 
establish  the  line  they  should  have  all  the  terminal  facilities  needed  in  the  \vav  of 
dock  and  railroad  improvements,  and  anything  and  everything  that  any  reasonable 
man  can  ask.  He  does  not  want  to  do  it  himself,  but  wants  it  done.  But  if  it  be  not 
done  by  others,  he  will  establish  a  line,  provided  he  receives  proper  or  reasonable 
encouragement.  I  want  to  say  her<\  bis  ide*  is  that  it  should  not  be  less  than  weekly — 
a  weekly  line.  He  will  have  the  ships  start,  from  Mobile  each  trip. 

The,  CHAIRMAN.  Will  you  describe  the  reasonable  facilities  that  he  mentions,  or 
does  he  only  say  that  in  a  general  way  t 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Only  in  :i  general  way. 

Th««.  CHAIRMAN.  \\Y  should  like  to  have  something  definite  in  relation  to  the  lino, 
the  establishment  of  which  It  recommended  i>.v  YOU. 

Mr.  HANSON.  What  means  of  creating  that  lino  -what  assistance  will  be  re- 
quired T 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  will  just  make  a  memorandum  of  that  and  come  back  to  it,  if 
yon  please. 

At  Mobile  take  on  such  freight  and  passengers  as  tin-re  were  to  go. 

Mobile  is  a  very  central  point  and  ha^  direct  line  of  commimical  ion  over  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  at  Columbus,  Kv.,  ami  St.  Louis,  Uo.  Then  i|  also  lias  the.  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  direct  line  to  New  Orleans,  and  also  to  Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta, 
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Macon,  and  all  the  country  toward  the  north,  so  that  it  is  a  good  place  for  Western 
heavy  freight.  Then  the  ships  would  rnn  from  there  to  Tampa.  At  Tampa  they 
would  take  on  the  mails,  passengers,  and  freight,  which  could  be  much  later  than  they 
could  get  aboard  at  Mobile.  Look  at  the  map 

Mr.  HANSON.  What  is  the  distance,  Mr.  Thompson,  from  Mobile  to  Tampa? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  About  300  miles.  It  takes  us  a  little  out  of  our  way.  Have  to  make 
south  to  get  to  Aspinwall  and  make  a  little  bit  east,  and  run  down  the  perpendicular 
and  base  of  the  triangle  instead  of  running  straight,  but  the  intention  is  to  have  ships 
enough  so  that  the  time  really  will  be  between  Tampa  and  Aspinwall.  Each  trip 
the  ship  will  go  to  Mobile.  Mr.  Plant  already  has  a  line — a  weekly  line  now — between. 
Tampa  and  Mobile.  That  will  take  that  up. 

Mr.  HANSON.  What  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  having  station-ships  on  the  Gulf, 
on  this  side  and  the  other  side  ;  ships  to  concentrate  the  freight  and  mails  at  central 
points,  and  then  make  connection  across  by  one  main  line  f 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  shall  say  further  along. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Then  the  ship  should  pull  away  directly  for  Aspinwall  T 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  To  establish  lines  between  all  the  ports  would  require  too  many 
lines. 

Mr.  HANSON.  The  idea  is  to  get  quick  communication  without  having  so  many  lines 
of  steamers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes.  And  I  would  say  farther,  that  on  the  return  trip  the  ship 
would  go  to  Tampa  and  put  off  the  mails,  so  that  they  could  be  sent  on  to  their  des- 
tination by  rail.  Such  passengers  as  desired  to  leave  the  ship  at  Tampa  could  do  so. 
If  any  desired  to  continue  on  to  Mobile,  which  would  then  take  anolher  day,  thej 
could  do  that.  Then  the  freight  would  be  discharged  at  Mobile. 

The  time  by  rail  from  New  York  to  Tampa  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty  hours,  and 
the  ships  of  the  Plant  Steam-ship  Line  can  make  the  time  from  Tampa  to  Aspinwall  in 
less  than  four  days,  which  will  make  the  time  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall  about 
five  and  a  half  days,  or  a  little  less.  Four  days  from  Tampa  to  Aspiuwall  is  a  reason- 
able time  to  make.  It  can  be  made  less  than  that. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Six  days,  then,  from  Aspinwall  to  New  York  is  a  reasonable  run  I 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Don't  want  more  than  live  and  a  half.  As  we  control  the  railroad, 
the  ships  never  go  away  until  the  train  comes,  and  the  trains  do  not  go  away  until 
the  ships  come,  and  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  Aspinwall.  The  train  would  run 
to  and  from  the  ships. 

Four  days  is  a  reasonable  time  from  Tampa  to  Aspinwall  and  vice  versa.  Regu- 
larity is  a  quantity  to  be  sought  as  well  as  speed,  and  to  have  the  ships  perfectly 
regular,  and  you  know  when  they  are  coming  as  well  as  you  know  a  railroad  train 
is,  is  a  desirable  thing. 

Three  ships  would  be  required  to  perform  this  service  with  regularity  beyond  per- 
adventure,  and  anybody  who  knows  Mr.  Plant  and  knows  that  he  does  railroad, 
express,  or  steam-ship  business,  knows  that  he  does  it  in  good  square  shape.  As 
an  illustration.  The  general  manager  said  early  in  June,.  1887,  when  the  yellow 
fever  was  bad  at  Key  West,  "Mr.  Plant,  we  are  doing  no  business,  and  we  are 
running  these  ships  merely  to  carry  the  mails.  Had  not  we  better  throw  up  and  let 
them  fine  us  ?  "  Mr.  Plant  said,  u  No,  we  agreed  to  do  it,  we  are  able  to  do  it  and  we 
will."  The  ships  went  on.  The  general  manager  was  in  New  York  one  day  and  said, 
"Mr.  Plant,  something  is  wrong  with  the  Mascotte.  We  will  have  to  lose  a  trip." 
Mr.  Plant  said,  "No,  we  will  not  lose  a  trip.  The  Mascotte  will  arrive  in  Havana  in 
time  to  return  as  far  as  Key  West.  Whatever  is  the  matter  she  can  make  across  once. 
We  will  send  the  Margaret  from  Tampa  to  Key  West  (266  miles)  and  meet  her  there. 
The  general  manager  said,  "But  there  is  nobody  on  the  Margaret  who  knows  how  to 
run  the  Northwest  Passage."  Mr.  Plant  said,  "  Here  is  Captain  McKay,  of  the  Oli- 
vette. Send  him  down  to  act  as  pilot  rather  than  let  the  trip  go."  Captain  McKay 
went.  That  is  the  way  he  performs  service.  I  simply  tell  you  this  to  show  that  if 
he  starts  out  do  anything  he  wants  to  do  it  well  regardless  of  expense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Plant. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Plant  will  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  see  you. 
As  soon  as  he  is  able  he  will  go  South,  expecting  to  stop  here  aud  see  you,  but  if  he 
can  not  he  will  see  you  when  you  are  South.  He  certainly  hopes  and  expects  that 
you  will  be  at  Tampa. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  CARRYING  THE  MAILS. 

In  regard  to  compensation  I  am  unable  to  state  in  detail  what  Mr.  Plant's  Idea 
would  be.  I  will,  however,  state  my  own,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  would 
indorse.  The  appropriation  for  the  inland  steam-boat  service,  which  supplies  the  do- 
mestic service  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States,  is  made  in  a  lump  sum.  The 
Postmaster-General  expends  that  money  in  his  discretion,  and  is  only  controlled  by 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  and  he  must  exercise  his  own  judgment  for  an  effi- 
cient service  on  each  particular  route.  He  advertises  for  such  service  as  is,  in  hia 
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opinion,  most  desirable,  and  accepts  the  lowest  bidder,  provided  the  amount  meets 
his  approval.  It  would  seem  that  the  Postmaster-General  should  be  able  to  exercise 
the  same  wise  discretion  in  the  foreign  service  that  he  does  in  the  domestic,  and  that 
the  service  from  Tampa  to  Aspinwall  should  be  advertised  to  be  performed  on  sched- 
ules named  by  the  Postmaster-General  in  American-built  ships,  flying  the  American 
flag,  making,  say,  not  less  than  16  nautical  miles  per  hour,  and  awarded  to  the  lowest 
bidder;  we  think  the  United  States  should  do  that  thing,  the  initiatory  measure ; 
the  same  as  is  done  with  the  inland  steam-boat  service,  and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  the  bid  is  exorbitant,  he  would  reject  it  and  readvertise  the  serv- 
ice, as  he  does  in  the  domestic  service,  or  take  some  other  means  of  supplying  the 
service  that  otherwise  would  have  been  supplied  in  that  way.  We  believe  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  safe  in  advertising  for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  in  foreign 
service,  if  he  is  in  the  domestic  service.  But  the  competition  in  bidding  would  be 
greater  than  in  the  inland  steam-boat  service,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  service 
would  go  at  a  reasonable  price,  as  it  does  in  the  inland  steam-boat  service,  and  that 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  Post-Office  Department  of  the  United  States  would  col- 
lect of  other  governments  for  bringing  their  mails  to  the  United  States,  and  those  for 
foreign  countries  to  be  forwarded,  would  be  sufficient  to  materially  reduce  the  expense 
of  that  service,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Cuban  service,  and  will  prove  highly 
satisfactory  in  a  mail  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  establishing  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  those  countries. 

ASPINWALL  CONNECTIONS. 

We  have  now  gotten  the  mails  to  Aspinwall.  At  Aspinwall,  of  course,  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  by  the  United  States  of  Colombia  for  a  connection  to  the  Pacific 
and  by  the  various  governments  of  the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  America  with 
their  steam  ship  lines  for  the  distribution  of  this  mail  north  and  south  from  Panama. 
In  this  schedule  no  provision  is  made  for  the  mails  of  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica  other 
than  the  direct  service  to  Aspinwall.  Undoubtedly  it  will  occur  to  the  various  gov- 
ernments to  participate  and  forward  this  important  mail  through  arrangements  to  be 
made  north  and  east  from  Aspinwall.  If  need  be  the  ships  of  the  line  between  Tampa 
and  Aspinwall  could  stop,  going  and  corning,  in  Nicaragua  to  accommodate  the  com- 
merce and  mails  of  that  state,  but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  this  landing  would 
very  considerably  delay  the  mails  between  the  United  States  and  other  states  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

Dr.  GUZMAN.  Then  Port  Limon  would  be  placed  in  the  same  position.  From  Grey- 
town  to  Port  Limon  is  five  or  six  hours'  sail  by  slow  steamers.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  take  more  than  five  or  six  hours.  It  is  a  very  short  distance. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at  Aspiuwall  they  should  make  connec- 
tion with  light-draught  ships  running  north  to  ports  in  Central  America  and  others  run- 
ning east,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  ports  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  The 
schedules  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  ships  will  make  close  connections  with  the 
railroad  from  Aspinwall  to  Panama,  there  to  connect  with  steam-ships  for  the  west- 
ern coast  of  South  America  as  far  south  as  Valparaiso,  and  others  for  the  western 
coast  of  Central  America.  In  this  way  quicker  time  can  be  made  from  Now  York  and 
all  points  in  the  United  States  to  the  countries  named  than  by  any  other  route,  and 
it  would  open  up  a  line  of  communication  shorter  and  more  frequent  than  was  en- 
joyed before,  which  would  undoubtedly  bring  a  reciprocal  trade. 

As  I  said  before,  if  we  are  to  stop  at  Greytown — I  think  that  is  the  best  point —  it 
would  simply  take  us  155  miles  out  of  our  course  and  give  an  additional  sail  of  that 
distanco  going  and  coming,  to  accommodate  the  commerce  and  mails  of  Nicaragua. 
Of  courts  we  would  not  want  to  say  that  we  would  go  in  and  make  that  sail  or  not 
If  you  wanted  us  to,  of  course  we  would  have  to  have  extra  time  to  run  that  155 
miles. 

I  ;.-anl  ing  what  I  said,  Mr.  Hanson,  about  taking  u  p  the  subject  of  the  assistance  that 
we  would  require,  I  said  1  would  como  hack  to  it.  My  idea  is,  :m<l  I  think  Mr. 
1'1,'iit  would  approve  it,  to  put  the  service  up  and  sell  it  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  so 
-  competition  is  concerned,  w  hile.  it  might  go  for  more  the  first  time  than  after- 
wards, HH  HOOII  an  a  good  business  developed  there  would  be  plenty  of  money  invest.  <l 
in  ships  and  wo  would  have  all  the  competition  we  want,  and  they  would  be  glad  to 
'•»  the  service.  Our  interest  is  to  have  the  ship  line  to  connect  with  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Mr.  Plant  is  interested  in  railroad*  rather  than  steam-ships. 

Mr.  Tiro.Mi-MiN.  Tli.-.-,liips  aro  simply  an  auxiliary  to  the  railroads. 

A  member  asked  how  fur  east  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America  wo  could  go  and 
make  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  We  aro  not  prepared  to  say  about  that.  Probably  you  gentlemen 
know  lie  I  tor  than  \\  < 

We  believe  that  mails  from  New  York  and  the  interior,  concentrated  at  Tampa  and 
running  down  aero-v,  j'roiu  there  via  Aspinwall  can  nuke  quicker  time  to  Valparaiso 
than  uuy  other  way. 
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Dr.  GUZMAN.  There  is  one  objection.  Central  America  is  trying  to  improve  its 
communication  on  the  Atlantic.  We  do  not  expect  to  get  oar  mails  always  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  people  in  my  country,  Nicaragua,  used  to  get  mails  at  Grey  town, 
6efore  the  Greytown  harbor  was  destroyed,  in  six  days  from  New  York.  The  old  steam- 
ers ran  constantly  in  six  days  from  New  York.  This  mail,  as  you  suppose,  going  to 
Aspinwall  and  then  to  Greytown  would  never  be  there  in  less  than  ten  days,  perhaps 
more.  To  subscribe  to  that  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua  would  be  to  condemn  herself  to 
have  mails  by  the  Pacific  route,  which  makes  the  mail  from  Washington  to  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua  two  weeks.  But  we  can  go  up  from  Greytown,  as  we  have  already  done 
with  mail  from  New  Orleans,  and  directly  from  Greytown  to  New  York.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  by  way  of  Bluetields  to  the  capital  city  in  seven  or  eight  days. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  for  some  other  people  than  ourselves  to  de- 
cide. If  they  say  for  us  to  go  in  to  Greytown,  all  we  ask  is  time  to  make  the  addi- 
tional distance. 

Dr.  GUZMAN.  I  believe  this  committee  is  on  communication  between  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea.  These  countries  are  Mexico,  which  will  not 
be  benefited  by  the  arrangement.  The  United  States  will  of  course.  Then  Guate- 
mala, whose  mails  are  going  now  and  will  go  in  future  certainly  over  the  Atlantic. 
Honduras  is  doing  the  same.  Nicaragua  will  do  the  same.  Costa  Rica  has  already 
done  it.  There  remains  only  Colombia  and  the  United  States  to  be  benefited  by  the 
arrangement,  and  those  countries  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  regard  to  that,  we  can  go  into  those  ports.  It  only  takes  more 
time.  If  you  wanted  us  to  go  into  those  ports  we  would  be  ready  to  go  in  there— to 
any  of  the  ports  that  you  may  see  fit — it  only  takes  time. 

Mr;  HANSON.  Your  idea  is  to  start  from  Tampa,  call  at  Greytown,  and  then  to  As- 
pinwall. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  To  go  straight  away  to  Aspinwall,  or  to  go  straight  to  Greytown. 
We  do  not  want  to  decide  that  question.  We  will  be  glad  to  go  into  Greytown.  All 
we  want  is  time  enough  to  make  the  additional  sail. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Which  is  the  more  convenient,  calling  at  Greytown  going  or  return- 
ing? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  We  wonld  rather  go  into  Greytown  on  the  return  trip.  We  are 
willing  to  stop  both  ways  at  Greytown,  or  pull  away  to  Aspiuwall  as  fast  as  we  can 
and  stop  at  Greytown  on  the  return  trip,  or  at  other  points  in  there. 

Dr.  GUZMAN.  At  the  present  time  that  line  would  be  very  beneficial  to  us,  but  we 
would  consider  it  a  temporary  aifair  and  would  do  away  with  it  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Now,  doctor,  supposing  that  we  were  running  a  line  from  Tampa 
to  Aspinwall  and  went  straight  from  Tampa  to  Aspinwall,  discharged  our  freight, 
passengers,  and  mail— would  not  expect  to  stop  any  longer  than  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  contract — and  stopping  on  the  back  track  at  Greytown,  Port  Limon,  and  two 
or  three  more  places  after  we  got  in  shore.  That  would  give  you  service  one  way. 
Would  that  be  satisfactory  f 

Dr.  GUZMAN.  I  could  not  answer  that  very  well.  How  would  the  mails  go— the 
Nicaragnan  and  Costa  Rican — how  would  they  go?  From  Tampa  to  Aspinwall  and 
then  back? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  ask  if  it  would  be  satisfactory  for  us  to  run  from  Tampa  to  Aspin- 
wall and  then  go  from 

Dr.  GUZMAN.  And  leave  the  mails  on  the  return  trip  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  chairman  here  called  attention  to  the  map. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  We  have  no  objection  to  going  into  Port  Limon  after  going  into 
Greytown  If  you  will  give  us  time  we  will  have  the  steamer  come  in  there.  Just 
swing  aroundjWest  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  come  in  here.  It  takes  more  time,  that  is 
all,  but  you  can  get  the  service  in  there.  It  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  decide ;  we  are 
ready  to  do  it.  We  are  ready  to  go  into  Port  Limon  and  Greytown.  We  want  some- 
body to  decide  for  us  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  pull  away  straight  for  Aspin- 
wall. We  leave  that  to  you.  (Mr.  Thompson  here  showed  the  Plant  system  map  to 
the  chairman.)  Just  pass  around  west  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  come  in  there,  104 
miles  out  of  our  way,  if  it  be  decided  to  serve  Greytown  and  Port  Limon — both  as 
well  as  one,  when  once  in  shore. 

MEXICO. 

So  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  the  communication  between  it  and  the  United 
States  is,  as  is  well  known,  by  rail,  and  to  what  extent  the  commerce  of  the  west 
coast  of  that  country  would  require  mail  facilities  with  the  United  States  via  Pan- 
ama is  best  known  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  We  do  not  know  about  that. 
It  is  believed  that  railroads  are  being  constructed  that  will  in  a  short  time  make 
rail  communication  bet  ween  the  interior  of  Mexico  and  the  principal  cities  on  its 
Pacific  Coast, 
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THE  PLANT  LINE   TO   HONDURAS. 

The  Plant  system  at  the  present  time,  has  a  semi-monthly  line  from  Tampa  to 
Punta  Cortoz,  Honduras.  This  line  is  experimental  for  the  winter  season,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  carrying  mostly  fruit.  If  some  other  business  shall  develop  and  it 
proves  that  the  line  can  be  made  to  pay,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  continued. 

Steamers  are  already  running  between  New  Orleans  and  Honduras,  which,  if  prop- 
erly compensated,  would  doubtless  render  very  efficient  mail  service  between  the  ports 
of  that  state  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

I  have  some  statistics  that  I  am  unable  to  hand  you  to-day,  but  will  take  pleasure 
in  doing  so  without  unnecessary  delay. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr.  Plant  thoroughly  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  each  and  every  part  thereof,  to  foster  and  encourage  regular  steam-ship 
lines  with  foreign  nations,  and  especially  with  our  neighbors  on  the  south. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  you  that  the  United  S'ates  already  has  a  fast  mail  line 
a  long  way  toward  Aspinwall,  from  New  York  to  Tampa,  with  connections  that  would 
take  in  all  the  country  to  the  west.  Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  complete  this  fast 
line  to  Aspinwall  to  put  in  1,198  miles  of  mail  service  between  Tampa  and  Aspin wall. 
If  you  desire  to  put  in  more  and  go  into  Greytown  and  Port  Limon,  with  104  miles 
more,  all  that  is  necessary  is  time  to  make  the  extra  distance. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Dr.  GUZMAN.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  information  that  you  have  given 
us.  It  is  very  valuable. 

(Mr.  Schreiber  began  his  statement). 

Mr.  HANSON.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson  a  question  before  Mr.  Schreiber 
proceeds  with  his  statement. 

If  I  understand  you,  the  steam-ship  service  between  Tampa  and  Havana  is  not 
adapted  to  the  development  of  trade  to  any  large  extent,  further  than  in  the  carry- 
ing of  fast  mails.  The  great  benefit  that  we  derive  from  that  line,  to  put  it  in  other 
words,  is  fast  mail  service,  but  it  does  not  assist  us  in  the  carrying  on  of  heavy  trade. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  does  not  carry  the  sngar  from  Havana. 

Mr.  HANSON.  Now,  this  service  that  you  suggest  for  ports  farther  south,  will  that 
service  meet  the  purposes  of  general  trade,  heavy  freight  as  well  as  light,  in  addition 
to  carrying  the  mails  quickly  f 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  will  carry  the  mails  quickly,  carry  passengers  and  carry  all  the 
heavy  freight  from  that  portion  of  the  United  States  that  can  reach  Tampa  or  Mobile 
as  quickly  as  it  can  reach  New  York.  Exactly  this  is  the  case  with  the  present  serv- 
ice to  Havana.  Any  freight  from  any  portion  of  the  United  States  that  is  going  to 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  that  can  reach  Tampa  or  Mobile  (as  we  have  a  line  from  Mobile 
now  that  connects  with  it)  as  cheaply  as  it  can  reach  New  York,  goes  that  way. 

Mr.  HANSON.  As  I  understand  you,  the  country  for  which  you  do  not  carry  heavy 
freight  belongs  to  New  York.  Yon  can  carry  heavy  freight  that  can  reach  Tampa  as 
well  as  New  York 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  For  the  Southern  and  Western  States  we  are  prepared  to  carry  all 
there  is,  and  all  that  is  offered  will  be  carried.  Room  has  been  sacrificed  to  passen- 
gers because  the  people  had  got  into  the  custom,  even  in  your  State,  of  sending  their 
stuff  to  New  York  if  they  wanted  it  sent  to  Cuba.  We  hope  to  overcome  that  habit 
in  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  [Later].  In  case  Mr.  Plant  should  have  the  contract  for  this  serv- 
ice that  I  have  described,  from  Tampa  to  Aspinwall,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
build  some  new  ships,  and  they  would  be  tine  onesund  adapted  to  tbte  trade. 

The  chart  or  diagram  that  I  present  herewith  will  explain  the  situation  more  fully 
and  forcibly  than  I  can. 

Should  Mr.  Plant  establish  a  steam-ship  line  between  Tampa  and  Aspinwall,  he 
•would,  in  addition  to  Tampa,  practically  have  termini  at  Mobile,  Key  West,  and  Ha- 
vana— which,  for  convenience,  I  will  designate  as  riant  ports — and  it  will  be  seen 
that  these,  cover  all  of  the  East  Gulf  ports  and  the  North  (Julf  ports  cast  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River,  except  New  Orleans,  which  is  more  distant  from  the  great  cities  of  the 
i;nif«-d  StalrH  than  tlie  Plant  ports. 

The  Plant  gjit  'ri  weekly  line  to  Key  West  and  Havana,  which 

would  give.  communication  with   these  ports,  fur  mails,  passengeres,  and  freight. 

Th6  ship  from  Aspinwall  would  touch  at  Tampa,  <;o  to  Mobile  and  return  from  Mo- 
bile to  Tampa,  from  w  hich  port  it  would  sail  to  Aspinwall. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  his  \\-onld  lorm  a  semicircle  :md  accommodate  an  immense  ter- 
ritory. Tampa  is  WU  miles  nearer  Aspin  \\  all  than  any  other  accessible  port  of  the 
United  Statea.and  with  Mobile  as  a  port,  of  arrival  and  departure  the  Tampa  line 
Tfould  accommodate  more  people  than  any  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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You  will  see  on  this  chart  the  cities  of  Charleston,  Knoxville,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago. These  cities  and  the  entire  territory  west  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through 
them,  are  nearer  one  of  the  Plant  ports  of  arrival  and  departure  than  they  are  to 
New  York.  Freight  from  all  this  territory  can  he  carried  to  Central  and  South 
America,  via  the  Plant  ports,  cheaper  than  by  New  York,  besides,  the  time  would  be 
less;  the  cars  run  onto  the  docks,  both  at  Tampa  and  at  Mobile,  so  that  freight  can 
be  loaded  from  the  c;irs  to  the  ships,  and  vice  versa,  and  consequently  handled  far 
cheaper  than  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans.  Should  the  Plant  line  extend  its  system 
to  Aspinwall,  it  would  give  a  through  bill  of  lading  to  any  one  of  the  Plant  ports, 
including  Havana,  or  to  any  interior  point  in  the  United  States. 

Memphis,  Springfield,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  and  St.  Paul,  and  all  the 
territory  east  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  these  places,  including  the  great 
cities  of  the  West  and  South,  are  nearer  one  or  more  of  the  Plant  ports  than  New 
Orleans,  and  consequently  the  Plant  ports  would  be  more  available  for  mails,  passen- 
gers, and  freight. 

I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  line  from 
the  United  States  to  Aspinwall  that  will  serve  so  well  and  so  cheaply  such  a  great 
number  of  people  and  vast  territory  as  can  be  done  via  the  Plant  ports. 

Kansas  City  is  nearer  a  Plant  port  than  it  is  to  Galveston,  and  the  last-named  place 
is  324  miles  farther  from  Aspiuwall  than  Tampa. 

I  said  before  that  I  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  weekly 
mail  line  to  Aspinwall  from  the  most  accessible  port  in  the  United  States,  and  I  hope 
I  have  made  it  clear  that  Tampa  is  that  port,  it  being  nearer  than  any  other  port, 
and  that  ships  running  from  Plant  ports  can  perform  quicker  and  better  service  than 
ships  from  any  other  ports. 

I  have  also  said  that  the  mail  service  should  be  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder,  but  that 
would  not  prevent  me  from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  United  States  should 
pay.  I  am  not,  however,  at  this  moment  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  expense  that 
must  necessarily  be  incurred  to  make  a  definite  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  service 
I  have  described.  We  are  investigating  this  matter,  and  hope  to  be  fully  informed 
at  an  early  day,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  placing  the  figures  before  you  at  our 
earliest  convenience. 

I  submit  the  following  table  of  sailing  distances  in  nautical  miles: 
Aspinwall  to —  Miles. 

Galveston , 522 

Mobile .'...'.     \  387 

New  Orleans *382 

Tampa " '193 

Tampa  viaGreytown ^02 

Vera  Cruz  to — 

Tampa 927 

New  Orleans 799 

Galveston 618 

Tampa  to — 

Mobile 376 

Havana 366 

Key  West 266 

The  trip  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall,  via  Tampa,  can  be  made  in  from  three  to 
four  days  quicker  than  it  can  by  the  all  sail  route,  and  at  least  one  day  quicker  than 
via  New  Orleans,  which  is  much  farther,  and  the  latter  place  being  located  110  milea 
from  the  Gulf  on  a  river  difficult  and  slow  of  navigation. 


APPENDIX  G. 

FROM  THE  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  July  9,  1889. 
To  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago : 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  to  examine  into  and 
report  the  advisability  of  supporting  the  memorial  by  special  committee  to  Congress, 
submitted  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  having  in  view  the  establishment  of  a 
direct  line  of  transportation  from  the  city  of  Chicago,  via  Tampa  Harbor,  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  ports,  and  also  to  report  on  the  acceptance  of  an  invitation  from  the 
Tampa  Board  of  Trade  to  visit  the  harbor  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  beg  leave  to  report  that  in 
concert  with  a  convention  of  representatives  from  the  different  exchanges,  whose 
official  action  therewith  I  herewith  submit,  have  carefully  and  thoroughly  invest!- 
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gated  the  subject  presented  to  them,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  completion  of  such 
a  proposed  route  would  result  not  only  in  benefit  to  the  entire  country,  but  especially 
and  directly  to  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  city,  bringing  Chicago  in  direct 
communication  with  the  ei  tire  commerce  of  the  now  rapidly  developing  Southern 
States  and  to  all  the  ports  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Your  committee  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  heartily  support  the 
memorial  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones  to  Congress,  and  would  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  of  the  city  of  Tampa  by  the  appointment  of  six  delegates  from  the  board 
to  visit  the  said  city,  and  that  the  board  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jones  to  in- 
vite the  president  of  other  exchanges  represented  to  appoint  three  delegates  from  each 
of  these  to  join  our  delegations,  and  a  representative  from  the  Tribune,  Inter  Ocean, 
Herald,  Times,  and  News  to  join  the  delegation,  in  order  that  the  press  may  be  repre- 
sented. Your  committee  further  reports  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  dele- 
gation referred  to  leave  Chicago  by  the  27th  instant,  that  the  desirable  relations  may 
be  perfected  for  an  early  opening  of  the  port  in  time  for  the  bulk  of  this  winter's  fruit 
crop  to  be  forwarded  to  Chicago  and  other  Western  points. 

G.  MONTAGUE, 

Chairman. 

Report  received,  and  a  committee  of  six  delegates  was  appointed  to  visit  Tampa 
before  taking  final  action. 


To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Chicago  Hoard  of  Trade: 

Report  made  by  the  visiting  committee  the  10th  of  September,  1889,  adopted  and 
committee  discharged. 

REPORT. 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  visit  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  investigate  that  port  and  the 
advisability  of  indorsing  a  memoral  to  Congress  from  the  board  of  trade  of  that  city, 
beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : 

We  left  Chicago  on  July  29,  1889,  in  company  with  committees  from  the  Produce 
Exchange,  the  Lumberman's  Exchange,  Commercial  Association,  and  representatives 
of  the  press  of  this  city.  At  Jacksonville,  Sanford,  and  other  places  the  committees 
joined  and  accompanied  us  to  Tampa. 

On  our  arrival  at  that  place  we  found  a  large  number  of  representative  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  assembled  to  meet  us.  President  Ingraham,  of  the  South  Flor- 
ida Railroad,  placed  at  our  disposal  special  trains  and  a  steamer,  enabling  us  to  in- 
spect the  bay  from  its  head  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  find  at  the  entrance  of  this 
bay  24  feet  at  the  north  channel  and  26  feet  at  the  south  channel  at  low-tide  water. 
About  2  miles  from  the  dock  we  find  a  stone  bar  that  had  16  feet  of  water  when  the 
United  States  Government  commenced  to  remove  the  same,  this  being  done  by  an 
appropriation  voted  by  Congress  after  they  had  received  the  memorial  signed  by  this 
board  of  trade  and  others.  The  appropriation  was  $45,000,  and  when  the  work  is  fin- 
ished vessels  will  have  24  feet  of  water  at  any  point  in  the  channel  to  the  docks. 
The  bay  is  40  miles  long  and  15  to  20  miles  wide,  and  is  safe  to  navigators  without 
pilot  or  previous  knowledge. 

Docks  and  hotels  have  been  built,  and  other  accommodations  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers ;  a  line  of  steamers  was  put  on  three  years  ago,  the  Key  West  and  Havana. 
Prior  to  this  there  were  but  small  imports;  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  were  but 
a  few  hundred  dollars  per  year.  This  year  the  receipts  will  run  over  $300,000. 
The  committees  of  the  numerous  boards  of  trade  whom  we  met  in  Florida  and  Geor- 
gia, having  full  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  possibilities  and  the  business  through  Ibis, 
the  mott  natural  channel  and  nearest  market  from  the  South  Ameiieau  Republics, 
recognize  Tampa  as  the  mo-t  accessible  and  desirable  port,  aud  are  axionsly  looking 
to  see  the  consummation  of  this  enterprise.  They  are  looking  to  the  Chicago  Hoard 
of  Trade  and  the  great  West  to  aid  them. 

You  may  ask  in  what  way  do  they  hope  for  profit,  and  what  interest  has  the  West 
and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  this  business?  Our  answer  for  the  merchants 
aud  producer.-,  lor  Florida  and  Georgia  and  the  South  is: 

First.  The  prospective  opening  of  tins  business  bus  opened  tbe  eyes  of  railroad 
managers  to  the  importance  of  direct  lines  through  tb<  \  in ^  equal  time  and 
a.s  low  rates  to  the  Kast,and  your  commit  tee  ha*  the  a-^nraiice  from  the  executive 
officers  of  'three  of  t  hese  lines  of  railroads  in  t  he  State  named  that  they  not- only  de- 
sire this,  but  will  and  can  ace plisb  it,  and  to  aid  in  developing  more  active  business 

relations  with  the.  West  and  to  handle  tbe  South  American  trade  they  will  carry 
freight  over  their  lines  for  live  \  eai  >  at  actual  cost  for  their MTTiOAS,  'I'll is  will  open 
up  a  business  that  will  enable  t  be  producer  to  pla<  e  bis  fruit  in  ( 'hica^o  as  cheaply 
•itoNew  York,  faring  time  and  tli  Torn  t\iat  city.  We  find  in  the  Si 
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Florida  nearly  20,000,000  acres  assessed  for  tax,  and  only  three-quarters  of  a  million 
cultivated.  The  merchants  are  active  and  progressive  and  these  improved  transpor- 
tation facilities  to  the  West  will  bring  thorn  rapid  developments,  to  the  producer 
wealth,  and  to  the  railroads  dividends  for  their  stockholders.  What  interest  has  the 
West  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  all  this?  What  benefits  one  part  of  the 
country  is  a  benefit  to  all.  Second.  Chicago  will  have  constantly  cheap  fruits  and 
vegetables,  bringing  wealth  to  our  merchants  and  delicacies  to  our  tables  at  reason- 
able cost.  We  find  from  $450  to  $500  per  car  is  the  cost  to  ship  fruit  from  California 
to  Chicago ;  we  will  be  able  to  receive  it  from  the  South  at  one-third  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Coffee,  sugar,  sirup;  and  rice  will  come  to  us  direct,  and  with  the  South 
and  Central  American  products" tropical  products  will  be  received  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  in  exchange  they  will  take  our  flour,  hay,  corn,  and  potatoes,  agricultural  im- 
plements, furniture,  etc. 

Your  committee  finds  that  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones  are  true  in  every 
respect,  aud  that  all  his  estimates  have  been  truthful  and  not  colored  to  mislead; 
we  also  find  that  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  and  the  city  of  Tampa  paid  all  the  bills  and 
expense  for  taking  the  committees  to  Tampa  and  return,  and  there  is  not  any  corpora- 
tion or  individuals  back  of  him  to  profit  by  his  efforts ;  also,  that  the  city  of  Tampa 
has  given  over  $60^)00  in  money  and  land'to  manufacturers  to  locate  there,  and  the 
enterprise  and  push  found  in  that  city,  and  also  in  Jacksonville,  and  St.  Augustine, 
Macon,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  other  cities  visited  by  us,  and  the  enterprise  of 
the  press  are  only  equaled  by  some  of  our  live  Western  cities. 

Your  committee  finds  that  the  entire  South  interested  in  the  developments  of  South 
and  Central  American  trade,  and  the  aid  given  them  to  accomplish  the  work  will 
tend  to  more  strongly  cement  our  social  and  business  relations.  These  reasons  being 
true  is  why  the  South  comes  to  us,  and  why  our  influence  and  indorsements  have 
potent  influence  in  Washington.  Because  our  State  pays  over  thirty  millions  to  the 
support  of  the  national  Government  yearly.  Your  committee  would  further  recom- 
mend that  the  committee  appointed  by  this  board  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  Congress 
of  the  Three  Americas  in  Washington,  in  November,  be  instructed  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  induce  the  delegations  from  South  and  Central  America  to  return  to  their 
homes  via  Tampa  Harbor,  where,  steamers  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  free  of 
charge,  to  carry  them  to  Aspinwall,  the  entry  port  to  their  various  countries.  This 
will  save  much,  it  being  only  1,200  miles  from  Tampa  to  Aspinwall,  and  they  can 
make  the  entire  journey  from  either  Chicago,  or  New  York  via  Tampa  to  Aspinwall 
in  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  hours,  instead  of  being  three  or  four  weeks  by  the 
way  of  New  York  and  Liverpool  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board  to  their  homes. 

Finally,  your  committee  reports  that,  having  investigated  Mr.  Jones's  figures  on 
the  amount  of  commerce  to  be  gained  and  the  large  saving  to  be  made,  and  after 
having  made  both  personal  inspection  and  geographical  study  of  the  route,  harbor, 
charts,  and  maps  your  committee  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  the 
plans,  and  that  Tampa  is  the  most  practicable  port  by  which  this  trade  can  be  di- 
verted and  turned  to  this  country,  that  will  be  of  untold  value  to  this  city  and  the 
country  at  large,  and  we  most  heartily  recommend  the  indorsement  of  the  memorial 
to  Congress,  presented  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  that  the  press  of  this  city  be  furnished  a 
copy  of  this  report. 

GILBERT  MONTAGUE, 
W.  M.  GREEG, 
JOSEPH  GREEG, 
GEO.  H.  SIDWELL, 
JAMES  B.  WANZER, 
CHARLES  REIFSNEIDER, 

Committee. 


Joint  report  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  Produce  Exchange,  Lumberman's  Exchange,  Com- 
mercial Association,  and  Representatives  of  the  Press,  of  Chicago,  III.,  who  visited 
Florida  August,  1889. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  o'clock  September  13,  1889,  in  parlor  A, 
of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Montague,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  the  chair,  who  stated  that  the  meeting  was  called  to  listen  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  joint  committees  that  visited  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  August  last. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE.  As  chairman  of  the  permanent  organization  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee that  visited  Tampa,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  practicability  of  that  port  as  the  most  desirable  and  acces- 
sible place  to  open  commercial  relations  with  Central  and  South  America,  beg  leave 
to  propose  the  folio  wing  for  your  consideration,  as  the  report  cf  the  joint  committee 
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Colonel  LITTLER,  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  secretary  of  the  mooting,  then  read  the 
following  report: 

To  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Southwest,  the  Great  West,  and  the  city 

of  Chicago : 

The  gentlemen  comprising  the  committees  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  Produce  Ex- 
change, Lumberman's  Exchange,  Commercial  Association,  and  the  press  that  visited 
Florida  in  August,  having  made  their  reports,  and  having  been  adopted  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged,  we  consider  the  advisability  of  a  more  extended  joint  report,  and 
submit  the  following  for  your  careful  consideration,  indorsement,  and  co-operation. 

The  object  of  our  visit  South  was  to  examine  Tampa  Harbor,  with  a  view  to  asking 
Congress  to  appropriate  necessary  funds  to  establish  weekly  mail  to  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  via  Aspinwall,  also  the  development  of  more  active  commercial  rela- 
tions with  them. 

The  first  question  considered  is  the  possibility  of  that  trade  and  its  importance  to 
this  country.  Statistics  show  that  we  have  imported  this  year  from  the  West  Indies, 
Central  and  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  in  excess  of  our  exports  to  them 
$187,000,000  worth  of  merchandise.  These  imports  have  been  sent  to  them  mostly  in 
foreign  bottoms  that  have  come  to  us  from  England,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  delivering  merchandise  that  should  have  gone  from  this  country  direct. 
During  the  month  of  June  there  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  sixty-eight  ocean  steamers 
from  Europe.  We  find  that  the  Dutch  steam-ship  lines  running  between  Amsterdam, 
the  West  Indies,  and  New  York  imported  by  this  line  to  us  $14,242,000,  and  exported 
$11,497,000.  A  portion  of  our  exports  to  the  countries  named  are  now  sent  via  New 
York  and  Liverpool.  We  can  furnish  most  of  this  merchandise  and  deliver  it  from 
our  Chicago  manufactories  or  any  central  point  in  this  country  to  Aspiuwall,  with 
only  one  breaking  bulk  and  save  from  3,000  to  5,000  miles.  Why  is  it  we  have  not  this 
trade  T  Because  European  countries  have  given  aid  and  encouragement  to  their  mer- 
chants to  enable  them  to  have  constant  mail  communication  and  to  advertise  and  in- 
troduce what  they  have  to  sell.  Tampa  has  asked  us  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to 
have  our  Government  furnish  weekly  mail  service  to  Aspinwall.  Why  this  request 
of  us ;  and  what  are  the  advantages  of  that  port  over  others  f 

(1)  The  request  is  made  of  Chicago  because  she  is  the  great  distributing  point  for 
the  West  and  the  Northwest,  and  is  the  geographical  commercial  center  of  this 
country. 

(2)  Because  Illinois  pays  more  than  any  State  for  the  support  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

(3)  Because  our  western  merchants  are  live,  energetic  business  men,  quick  to  act, 
always  to  aid  in  any  enterprise  that  benefits  the  country  or  any  section,  and  because 
the  products  of  this  city  can  be  found  in  almost  any  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

What  advantage  has  the  port  of  Tampa  over  others!  Nature  has  made  Florida 
the  direct  highway  from  this  country  over  which  our  vessels  may  pass  with  compara- 
tive safety,  and  is  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  point  to  send  our  mail  and  mer- 
chandise to  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  and  Cuba,  and  returning  to 
distributethe  products  of  the  countries  from.  The  Bay  of  Tampa  has  many  advan- 
tages over  other  Gulf  ports. 

(1)  It  is  the  nearest  port  where  there  is  sufficient  water  at  low  tide  to  admit  ves- 
sels to  carry  on  this  business. 

(2)  She  has  a  magnificent  harbor,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  entire  commerce  of 
this  country,  and  has  docks,  warehouses,  and  hotels,  with  ample  rail  facilities  for 

ving  and  distributing  all  the  merchandise  that  may  come.  There  is  24  feet  of 
water  at  the  south  channel  and  26  at  the  north  channel,  and  navigators  can  sail  to 
her  docks  without  pilots,  beiug  lighted  or  towed. 

Tampa  is  1,200  miles  from  Anpinwall,  Ponsacola  is  1,537  miles,  Mobile  1,576  miles, 
and  Now  Orleans  1,578  miles,  making  Tampa  about  thirty  hours  shorter  than  to  the 
ports  named,  and  in  live  or  six  days'  time  nearer  us  than  by  way  of  New  York. 
^rht  can  be  delivered  in  Chicago  from  South  America  (before  it  could  be  delivered 
in  Now  York)  from  this  port,  saving  loss  of  decay,  insurance,  and  the  great  risk 
from  the,  dMgefDOt  < 

We  find  the  unhealthy  commercial  conditions  of  inereano  in  impoi -is  and  decrease  in 

rfca   from   lh«-   cntintrieH  named.      Two  years   ago   the    volume  of   imports   was 

$21)5,000,000.  in  1888  it  wan  1953,000.000,     The  imports  to  us  from   Mexieo  for  1888 

were  $27. 272,778,  with  Central  America  $11,75 -l.'.i.vj.     We  exported  to  these  countries 

only  $66,976,769,  in  exchange  for  this  large  volume  of  trade.     The  Government   re- 

poi  t.s  show  that  on  t  his  Q-£t'.\.~[)7,M*  worth  of  imports  we  are  d«»in^  with  I  hem  is  being 

done  at  an  extra  cost  of  $12,000,000  per  annum.     Thi.- came  from  extra   insurance  to 

ivaeh  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  in  loss  by  wreckage  and  ^oods  by    length  of  time  taken 

i'li  destination.     Nearly  all  of  t  his  can  lie  s.iv.-d.  besides  thousands  of  dollars  of 

freight,  by  the  short  route  via  Tampa  Harbor,  and  millions  more  of  business  oau  be 
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diverted  to  us.  Europe  receives  from  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay,  $240,000,000,  yearly  ;  we  certainly  should  be  able  to  secure  part  of  this. 

What  are  the  benefits  Florida  and  the  South  will  obtain  from  this  business,  and 
what  benefits  will  Chicago  and  the  West  derive? 

Nature  has  bestowed  her  rarest  gifts  on  Florida.  She  is  now  in  the  infancy  of  her 
development.  This  great  State  has  only  20,000,000  acres  of  entered  and  taxable  land  ; 
of  this  only  about  75,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  She  will  produce,  proba- 
bly, 5,000,000  boxes  of  oranges  this  year.  We  flm.l  the  production  of  vegetables 
increasing  rapidly  ;  they  will  ship  from  4,000,000  to  5.000,000  crates  this  year.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  the  Sea  Island  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  is  grown  in 
Florida,  and  the  finest  tobacco  produced  is  grown  in  that  State,  and  this  industry  is 
being  rapidly  developed.  The  sugar-cane  in  Florida  produces  the  finest  sirup  and 
sugar ;  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  this  industry  and  it  is  being 
rapidly  developed.  The  finest  timber  is  found,  and  the  lumber  interest  for  years  has 
been  the  leading  industry  in  this  State.  Large  cigar  factories  are  found  at  Key 
West,  Tampa,  and  Jacksonville,  and  nearly  all  tropical  fruits  are  produced. 

Tampa  about  thfee  years  ago  had  about  2,000  inhabitants ;  now  there  are  over 
10,000.  Her  business  amounts  to  over  $5,000.000  annually.  The  duty  received  at  that 
port  will  amount  to  over  $300,000  this  year  ;  this  development  is  due  to  the  fast  mail 
service  between  Washington  and  Tampa  Harbor.  We  understand  the  Government 
pays  $180,000  per  year  for  this  and  $75,000  per  year  for  the  mail  service  from  that  port 
to  Havana.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  Government  has  gained,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  South  in  consequence  of  this  service  has  been  millions.  Jackson- 
ville, the  commercial  capital  of  Florida,  has  a  business  of  nearly  $50,000,000  each 
year,  with  a  population  of  about  25,000.  St.  Augustine  is  the  Queen  City  of  that 
State.  Its  hotels  are  magnificent,  and  the  intelligence  and  push  of  the  people  we 
found  in  Tampa,  Jacksonville,  Ocala,  Sanford,  St.  Augustine,  Orlando,  Kissirni,  and 
other  places  visited  by  us  can  not  be  excelled  by  any  of  our  Western  States.  Eastern 
and  Western  capitalists  have  invested  large  sums  in  building  hotels  costing  millions 
of  dollars,  and  over  $50,000,000  have  been  invested  in  railroads.  Key  West  has  over 
200  cigar  factories,  and  produces  100,000,000  cigars  yearly.  She  produces  sponges  to 
the  value  of  $1,000,000 ;  pineapples  $75,000  worth,  and  her  population  is  19,000. 
This  development  has  been  rapid,  and  the  producers  are  looking  to  see  where  they 
can  find  an  outlet  for  their  products. 

Georgia  is  in  the  same  condition  as  Florida,  with  its  vast  resources  of  cotton,  iron, 
timber,  coal,  and  fruits ;  it  requires  better  and  more  rapid  transportation  facilities 
and  they  all  look  to  us  to  aid  them.  The  fast  mail  service  from  Washington  to  Tampa 
Harbor  and  Cuba  has  made  millions  of  dollars  for  that  State  ;  now  they  hope  by  our 
aid  to  open  up  a  trade  with  Central  and  South  America.  This  will  soon  bring  them 
fast  mail  service  to  Chicago,  and  with  it  rapid  transit  for  their  products  and  at  rea- 
sonable rates  to  this  city,  where  it  will  be  distributed  to  the  West.  We  dwell  on  all 
these  points  for  the  reason  of  their  great  importance  to  the  Southern  people  and  the 
facts  as  we  see  them,  that  this  harbor  of  Tampa  is  the  way  to  the  Gulf  by  which  this 
city  and  the  West  will  derive  a  large  and  lucrative  business. 

Our  visit  was  made  at  a  time  when  we  expected  to  find  it  unhealthy  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  tell  the  people  of  the  West  that  we  were 
not  troubled  with  anything  more  disagreeable  than  our  inability  to  accept  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  offered  us  at  all  points.  We  found  the  climate  pleasant  and  cool  at 
night,  and  only  wished  our  visit  could  have  been  prolonged. 

Desiring  to  speak  of  the  fear  of  yellow  fever  entertained  by  Northern  people,  Dr. 
G.  T.  Maxwell,  in  his  report  on  yellow  fever  in  Florida,  says :  "  Tampa  has  had  the 
yellow  fever  only  three  times  in  her  history  :  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  have  had  it  many  times.  The  quarantine  regulations  of  the  State  are 
rigidly  enforced  and  sanitary  measures  now  being  perfected  will,  we  think,  exempt 
in  the  future  Florida  from  this  dread  disease." 


Whereas  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  by  his  untiring  zeal  and  constant  efforts 
to  make  the  visit  of  this  committee  pleasant,  and  to  give  us  every  opportunity  to 
investigate,  and  finding  all  his  statements  true:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Jones  as  being  worthy  of  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  West,  as  well  as  the  commercial  bodies 
he  may  visit,  and  from  whom  he  may  ask  assistance  and  official  indorsement,  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  enterprise  he  is  engaged  in,  and  that  we  recommend  him  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  all  the  United  States  Senators  and  Rej resentatives  in, 

S.  Ex.  174 4 
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Congress,  ami  all  the  committees  of  the  national  legislature,  in  tbo  interests  of  more 
close  commercial  relations  with  the  South,  the  West,  and  Central  and  South  America. 

GILBERT  MONTAGUE, 
Chairman  Board  oj  Trade  Committee. 

MAURICE  H.  SULLEY, 
Chairman  Commercial  Exchange  Association  Committee. 

R.  M.  LITTLER, 
Chairman  Produce  Exchange  Committee. 

L.  F.  SWAN, 

Chairman  Lumberman's  Exchange  Committee. 
C.  F.  PEREE, 
Chairman  Press  Delegation. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  23,  1889. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  merchants'  exchange 
of  St.  I.ouis,  having  considered  the  memorial  to  Congress,  issued  by  the  Tampa,  Fla., 
Board  of  Trade,  nuder  date  of  April  3,  1889,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  said  port 
as  a  near  and  safe  route  to  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  and  asking  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000,000  to  any  steam-ship  line  that  will,  for  five  years,  carry  the  United 
States  mail  from  Tampa  Bay  to  Aspinwall,  do  hereby  approve  and  indorse  said  me- 
morial and  ask  for  same  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

CHAS.  A.  Cox, 

President. 
HUGH  ROGERS, 

Vice- President. 
GEORGE  H.  MORGAN, 

Secretary. 

JNO.  B.  VANDOLFO, 
ISAAC  M.  MASON, 
R.  M.  HUBBARD, 
JNO.  C.  FEARS, 
J.  B.  AMDS, 
C.  H.  SPENCER, 
H.  N.  CHANDLER, 

Directors. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  July  6,  1889. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  produce  exchange  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  held  this  date,  John  B.  Lynch,  esq  ,  president,  chairman,  the  following 
resolutions  were  presented,  and  after  all  members  of  the  board  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  upon  the  same,  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  By  the  produce  exchange  of  Chicago,  that  we  heartily  indorse  the 
memorial  submitted  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones,  of  Florida,  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for 
the  opening  up  of  a  direct  line  of  commerce  from  Chicago  and  the  West  to  Florida, 
and  also  via  Tampa  Harbor  to  Cuba,  Central  America,  and  South  America. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  from  this  exchange,  whose  duty  it 
shall  bo  (iii  connection  with  a  like  committee  from  the  board  of  trade,  Chicago)  to 
co-operate  with  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  view  to  effect  an  early  arrange- 
ment for  quick  transit  and  cheap  rates  between  Tampa  and  Chicago  and  the  West. 
'tlved,  That  this  committee  will  urge  the  Representatives  in  Congress  to  give 
their  influence  to  secure  an  early  opening  of  this  direct  line  from  Chicago  and  the 
W/'st  to  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America. 

•  I'-nl,  That  the  pivs.s  of  Chicago  be,  furnished  a  copy  of  those  resolutions  and 
ref|ue-,ted  to  give  its  sanction  and  support  to  this  work. 

Itetolved,  That  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Jones  to  visit  Florida  be  accepted,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  by  the  president  (for  which  he  shall  be  th.»  chairman)  to 
represent  this  exchange,  who  shall  respond  at  the  call  of  the  board  of  trade  commit- 
tee. 

K.»nrur  M.  Ln  11.1  i:. 
Secretary  Produce  Exchange,  City  of  Chicago. 


CHICAGO,  July  8,  1889. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  direcforH  <>'"  the  Lumberman's  Exchange,  of 
Chicago,  held  this  day,  the  following  action  was  had  and  the  following  resolutions 
Unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  By  the  Lumberman's  Exchange,  of  Chicago,  that  wo  heartily  indorse  the 
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memorial  submitted  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Jones,  of  Florida,  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for  the 
opening  up  of  a  direct  line  for  commerce  from  Chicago  and  the  West  to  Florida,  and 
also  via  Tampa  Harbor  to  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  from  this  exchange  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  (in  connection  with  like  committee  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago)  to 
co-operate  with  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  with  the  view  to  effect  an  early  arrange- 
ment for  quick  transit  and  cheap  rates  between  Tampa  and  Chicago  and  the  West. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  will  urge  the  Representatives  in  Congress  to  give 
their  influence  to  secure  an  early  opening  of  this  direct  line  from  Chicago  and  the 
West  to  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America. 

Resolved,  That  the  press  of  Chicago  be  furnished  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  and 
requested  to  give  its  sanction  and  support  to  this  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Jones  to  visit  Florida  be  accepted,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  by  the  president  (of  which  he  shall  be  the  chairman)  to 
represent  this  exchange,  who  shall  respond  at  the  call  of  the  Board  of  Trade  com- 
mittee. 

THEO.  F.  SWAN, 

Secretary. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  July  9,  1889. 
GEORGE  F.  STONE,  Esq., 

Secretary  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago : 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  common  with  representatives  from  other  organizations  in  this  city 
we  have  examined  the  project  submitted  by  S.  A.  Jones,  of  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  having 
in  view  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  transportation  from  the  city  of  Chicago, 
via  Tampa  Bay,  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  ports,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  proposed  line  of  transportation  would  confer  great  commercial  benefits 
upon  the  whole  country,  and  especially  upon  the  West,  by  bringing  us  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  South  American  ports,  and  approve  the  same. 

SAMUEL  B.  RAYMOND, 

President. 
L.  J.  LEONARD, 

Secretary. 

CHICAGO,  September  2,  1889. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Exchange,  Chicago,  III.: 

The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  visit  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  begs  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

The  excursion  party  left  Chicago  on  the  evening  of  July  29  last,  and  after  a  short 
stay  at  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  andMacon,  reached  Jacksonville,  where  we  were  met  by 
a  committee  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  press,  and  railroads  of  Jacksonville, 
who  escorted  us  to  Port  Tampa. 

Ample  opportunities  were  afforded  us  to  inspect  the  harbor  facilities  of  Port  Tampa. 
Soundings  were  taken  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  (which  was  at  our  disposal),  show- 
ing a  depth  of  26  feet  in  the  north  channel  and  a  depth  of  24  feet  in  the  south  chan- 
nel, the  only  obstruction  being  a  limestone  bar,  for  the  removal  of  which  Congress  has 
already  passed  an  appropriation,  and  the  work  of  removing  same  is  rapidly  progress- 
ing. This  work  being  completed,  Tampa  will  have  the  finest  port  of  entry  on  the 
Gulf  coast,  and  one  that  a  mariner  can  enter  without  the  aid  of  a  pilot. 

A  route  from  the  South  American  ports  by  way  of  Tampa  would  be  the  shortest  by 
400  miles. 

This  committee  has  refrained  from  making  a  detailed  report  embodying  the  advan- 
tages Chicago  would  receive  by  a  direct  commercial  relation  with  Tampa  and  South 
America,  leaving  such  a  report  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Montague,  the  chairman 
of  the  joint  committees,  but  will  state  that  this  project  merits  the  consideration  of  the 
business  men  of  Chicago  and  the  Northwest. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MAURICE  H.  SCULLEY, 

Chairman. 

LINCOLN,  NEBR.,  September  19, 1889. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Lincoln  Board  of  Trade,  held  at  their  room  on 
September  19,  1889,  the  following  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted  and  signed  by 
the  officers  and  members  6f  the  board : 

The  undersigned  directors  of  the  board  of  trade,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  having  con- 
sidered the  memorial  to  Congress  issued  by  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Board  of  Trade  under 
date  of  April  3,  1889,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  said  port  as  a  near  and  safe 
route  to  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  and  asking  an  appropriation  of  $1,000, 000 
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to  any  steam-ship  line  that  will,  for  five  years,  carry  the  United  States  mail  from 
Tampa  Bay  to  Aspiuwall,  do  hereby  approve  and  indorse  said  memorial  and  ask  for 
same  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

R.  H.  OAKLEY, 

President  Lincoln  Board  of  Trade. 
A.  H.  WEIR, 

Vice-President. 
C.  A.  ATKINSON, 

Secretory. 
J.  J.  IMHOFF, 
A.  E.  HARGRAVKS, 
C.  J.  ERNST, 
ELI  PLUMMER, 
M.  L.  TRESTKR, 
T.  W.  LOWRY, 
C.  H.  GERE, 

Directors. 
The  above  is  a  true  copy  from  our  records. 

R.  H.  OAKLEY, 

President. 
C.  A.  ATKINSON, 

Secretary. 

OMAHA,  NEBR.,  September  21,  18.S9. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Omaha  Board  of  Trade,  held  at  their 
office  in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  there  was  presented,  and  upon  motion  unani- 
mously adopted,  the  following : 

Whereas  there  has  been  laid  before  the  board  of  trade  a  memorial,  which  is  to 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  board  of  trade  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  memorializing  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to  an  American 
lino  of  steamers  that  will  carry  the  United  States  mail  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Aspin- 
wall.  Central  America,  and  intermediate  points  fora  term  of  five  years:  Believing 
that  such  a  line  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States  and  Northern  States,  we  therefore  most  cordially  indorse  said  memorial  and 
request  our  Senators  and  Members  in  Congress  to  give  their  support  to  the  passage 
of  a  law  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  memorial. 

W.  N.  NASON,  Secretary. 

EUCLID  MARTIN,  President. 

MAX  MEYER,  Vice- President. 

E.  E.  BRUCE, 

C.  O.  LOBECK, 

J.  E.  ILER, 

DANIEL  H.  WHEELER, 

Directors. 
HUGH  C.  CLARK,  Treasurer. 

DBS  MOINKS,  IOWA,  September  23,  1889. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Des  Moines  Commercial  Exchange  Directory  Board,  held  at  their 
rooms  this  day,  the  following  memorial  was  unanimously  adopted  and  signed  by  the 
oiliccrs  and  members  of  the  board  : 

The  undersigned  directors  of  ihe  PCS  Moines  Commercial  Exchange,  having  con- 
sidered tin-  memorial  to  Congress  issued  by  the  board  of  trade  of  Tampa,  Fla..  under 
dale  of  April  :',,  IH-'J,  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to  an  American  line  of 
sic. iniers  that  will  carry  the  I'nited  Slates  mail  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Aspinwall,  Cen- 
tral America.  ;md  Intermediate  points,  fm-  the  term  of  live  years  :  Believing  thai  such 
a  line  would  be.  ofgreat  advantage  to  the  great.  Northwestern,  Western,  Middle,  and 
Southern  States,  \v«»  therefore,  indorse  most  cordially  said  memorial,  and  would  re- 
quest oar  Senators  and  Members  of  Congrese  to  give  their  support,  to  the  passage  of 
a  law  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  memorial. 

[SEAL.]  ISAAC  BRANDT, 

Jt'Ut. 

T.  F.  SHLLECK, 

Secretary. 

Mii.w.UKri:,  Wis..  September  27,  1889. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Meivh;mts'  Associat  ion  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  ci!\  of  Milwaukee  was  held  September  'J7.  !--'.»,  at 
'which  Mr.  (,'.  A.  (Mia  pi  n,  of  the  Chamber  Of  Comi''  (  Ire  led  chairman.  Mr. 

C.  K.  Andrews,  ol  the  Mereh-n.  ition,  otfered  tin-  following,  which   upon  full 
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consideration  and  discussion  was  adopted  as  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  meet- 
ing: 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Merchants'  Association  and  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  having  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  8.  A.  Jones,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  relation  to  a  memorial  to 
be  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  memorializing  Congress  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  American  line  of  steamers 
carrying  United  States  mail  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Aspinwall,  Central  America,  and 
intermediate  points,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  most  cordially  indorse  the  memorial  and 
the  object.  Believing  that  such  a  line  of  steamers  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  Southern,  Middle,  Western,  and  Northwestern  States,  we  can  earnestly  request 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  give  their 
support  to  the  passage  of  a  law  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  memorial. 

C.  E.  ANDREWS, 
President  Milwaukee  Merchants'  Association. 

OSCAR  MOHR. 

W.  J.  LANGSON, 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milwaukee. 


[Tampa  Board  of  Trade.    Office  of  S.  A.  Jones.] 

TAMPA,  FLA.,  April  3,  1889. 
To  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled : 

We,  your  petitioners,  merchants,  shippers,  boards  of  trade,  merchants'  exchanges, 
as  below  specified,  represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  many  millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Western,  Middle,  and  Southern  States,  on  goods  now  coming  to  them  from 
Cuba,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  Mexico  that  is  now  coming  by  the  way 
of  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  passing  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  through  the  dangerous  reefs  of  Florida  to  enter  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  by  Cape  Hatteras  to  reach  New  York,  costing  an  extra  insurance  of  24  per 
cent,  and  a  loss  on  vessels  of  $10,000,000  yearly,  saying  nothing  of  the  $1,500,000  loss 
per  year  on  perishable  goods  by  long  shipment ; 

Whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  $265,000,000  worth  of  commerce  pass  and  repass 
yearly  to  the  Eastern  sea-board  over  this  dangerous  route ;  also  that  out  of  this 
amount,  $165,000,000  is  consumed,  handled,  and  manufactured  west  of  and  including 
the  State  of  Ohio ;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  is  the  most  practicable 
Southern  harbor  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  through  which  this  $165,000,000 
worth  of  goods  that  is  consumed  and  handled  in  the  Western,  Middle,  and  Southern 
States  should  enter  this  country ;  therefore, 

We  pray  your  honorable  body  to  note  that  it  has  been  shown  that  all  this  heavy 
loss  of  ships,  and  loss  of  extra  insurance  arid  perishable  goods  can  be  saved  to  the 
customers  by  this  new  route,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  large  volume  of  work  to 
the  Southern  and  Western  roads,  thereby  enabling  them  at  a  great  saving  to  carry 
these  goods  direct  through  the  South  on  an  air  line  through  the  heart  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  opening  up  a  rich  section  of  country  in  these  States, 
making  them  tributary  with  the  South  American  trader  to  the  market  of  the  cities 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Missouri,  the  natural  market  for  all  these  States,  and  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries,  instead  of  carrying  to  them  second-handed  by  the  way  of 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  to  be  again  redistributed  to  the  country  at 
large. 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  distance  by  rail  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
is  the  same  as  it  is  from  Tampa  to  St.  Louis.  This  change  of  route  will  save  over 
1,000  miles  of  transportation  for  goods  now  going  to  New  York  and  Eastern  sea- 
boards to  find  a  railroad  to  transport  them  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  the 
great  inland  market  of  the  country  for  the  West  and  the  Northwest,  passing  the  end 
of  an  air-line  road  than  can  be  had  over  1,000  miles  nearer. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Tampa  Bay,  since  receiving  the  first  indorsement  by  the 
cities  of  the  West,  has  induced  large  capital  to  begin  the  development  of  the  city  of 
Tampa.  Congress  has  made  Tampa  a  customs  district  and  her  custom  receipts  amount 
to  $20,000  per  month;  has  a  bill  pending  before  Congress,  and  passed  the  Senate,  pro- 
viding for  her  public  buildings;  one  to  be  an  international  exposition  to  encourage 
friendly  intercourse  between  these  two  countries;  has  appropriated  largo  sums  of 
money  that  is  now  being  expended  to  prepare  the  harbor  for  the  entrance  of  th« 
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largest  ships :  the  United  States  mail  is  now  carried  via,  Tampa  to  Cuba  in  sixty-Six 
hours  from  New  York,  also  the  saiue  time  from  St.  Louis  arid  Chicago,  over  the  old 
time  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours ;  the  new  docks  have  been  finished 
at  Tampa  at  a  cost  of  $'250,000;  the  two  fastest  ships  »n  the  American  waters,  cost- 
ing a  half  million  dollars,  carry  you  from  Tampa  to  Havana  in  eighteen  hours  ;  the 
only  absolutely  fire-proof  tourist's  hotel  in  the  world  is  now  being  completed  at 
Tampa  at  a  cost  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  to  accommodate  the  traveling  public 
of  both  continents  ;  a  new  line  of  ships  soon  to  be  run  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  carrying 
the  New  York  and  western  mails  in  ninety-six  hours  via  Tampa.  The  city  of  Tampa 
has  grown  in  five  years  from  1,'200  to  10,000  people,  with  factories  that  cost  $2,000,000, 
paying  out  weekly  $40,000  for  labor ;  the  city  is  lighted  with  electricity,  supplied 
with  tine  water- works  and  street-car  lines,  and  all  industries  are  under  headway. 

Whereas  these  new  improvements  are  realities  and  standing  monuments  of  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  it  is  of  vital  and  national  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  Western,  Middle,  and  Southern  States,  to  foster  and  give  all  aid 
they  can  to  increase  our  water  facilities  of  transportation  at  this  most  practicable 
place,  through  which  to  reach  the  rich  fields  of  Cuba,  South  America,  and  Central 
America  over  the  most  direct,  shortest,  and  cheapest  line  over  which  to  send  our  ex- 
ports and  receive  our  imports:  therefore  we  urgently  request  and  recommend  that 
Congress  appropriate,  for  the  further  encouragement  and  development  of  our  south- 
ern connections  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  with  the  Carribean  sea-ports,  $1,000,000  to  any  ship 
line  that  will  for  five  years  carry  the  United  States  mail  from  Tampa  Bay  to  Aspin- 
wall,  said  ships  to  be  owned  by  American  capital  and  equipped  with  first-class  pas- 
senger accommodations  and  freight  facilities,  to  be  run  under  such  restrictions  and 
regulations  regarding  the  appropriation  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. Therefore  we  pray  yonr  honorable  bodies'  early  and  favorable  consideration  of 
this  matter,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Florida  but  of  the  whole  United 
States,  whose  interests  are  directly  concerned  in  communicating  and  transacting  bus- 
iness through  Florida  with  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  South  America 
cheaply  and  quickly,  and  by  land  transportation,  instead  of  by  long  and  expensive 
route  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 


APPENDIX  H. 

From  S.  A.  JONES,  OF  CHICAGO. 

I  Office  of  Gilbert  Montague,  6  and  8  Sherman  street,  chairman  of  permanent  organization  on  South 

American  Mail  Line.] 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  October  8, 1889. 

Hon.  JAMES  G.  ELAINE, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  for  your  kindly  consideration  the 
report  to  date  of  work  on  a  plan  unanimously  adopted  by  the  South  and  West,  as  far 
as  the  work  has  been  done,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  In- 
diana will  join  us,  as  they  have  already  so  indicated,  and  did  join  us  before  in  tho 
work  to  improve  Tampa  Harbor,  Fla. 

Report  herewith  submitted  by  the  various  committees  after  a  persona1  inspection  of 
this  scheme  and  plan  speaks  all  that  is  needful  of  the  practicability  ol  tho  lino  and 
the  abundant  capacity  of  the  harbor  and  the  desirability  of  the  route.  There  has 
been  formal  in  thisoity,  from  the  different  bnaineM  organizations,  a  jHM-mamMit  organ- 
ization, whoso  work  is  to  push  this  matter  mil  il  the  mail  lino  to  Aspinwall,  viaTampa 
Harbor,  is  open.  1  have  been  requested,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  tin-  ehainnan 
and  the  various  nieinliers  of  this  urgani/.ation  ami  of  the  different  Organisations  I  lint 
have  indorsed  the  plan,  to  lay  aa  early  as  possible  this  matter  In-torn  you  for  advice. 
The  committees  see  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  have  passed  resolut  inn •-  to  n-o 
their  aid  and  inlluenco  in  securing  the  return  of  the  Smith  American  dolomites  over 
this  route  to  Aspinwall,  the  entrcpdt  to  their  various  counirios,  as  they  have  come 
to  this  country  by  way  of  Liverpool  and  the  eastern  sea-hoard,  and  wo  havo  noticed 
the  programme  of  their  visit  is  a  hurried  trip  through  the  North  and  West,  touching 
only  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  (Julf,  jmd  then  to  return  to  Washington. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  and  desire  of  the  people  of  thn  West  and  South  that  this 
delegation,  when  they  havo  completed  their  work  in  Washington,  to  havo  t  hem  re- 
turn via  Tampa,  Flu.;  arrangements  can  bo  made  to  make  the  time  between  Tampa 
and  Aspinwall  in  loss  than  ninety  one  hours.  Ol  course  no  comment  is  needed  on  tho 
result,  when  they,  by  this  route,  tind  they  can  reach  N.-w  York  and  the  Kast,  and  Chi- 
cago and  tho  West,  nil  within  one  hundred  and  t hirty-nino  hours,  and  ha\o  a  short, 
beautiful,  and  safe  voyage,  as  against  tho  lon^  an.!  dangerous  route  thoy  will  have  to 
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come,  we  feel  this  will  go  a  long  way  toward  convincing  them  they  are  pur  very  close 
neighbors.  We  desire  to  know  what  8^eps  to  take  to  bring  about  their  return  over 
this  route,  and  the  different  organizations  desire  to  know  if  the  Government  will  furn- 
ish transportation  for  them,  or  will  charter  one  of  the  fine  steamers  now  plying  be- 
tween Tampa  and  Cuba,  which  are  unexcelled  in  speed  and  equipment  for  comfort  by 
any  steamers  in  any  service  on  American  waters. 

Knowing  of  your  broad  views  on  these  matters,  and  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
endeavoring  to  establish  closer  relation  with  these  countries,  wo  feel  you  will  not 
deem  us  intruding  in  asking  this  information.  I  am  getting  up  a  condensed  report — 
in  a  short  time  it  will  be  in — full  and  comprehensive.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  indorsement  of  any  more  States  before  this  matter  of  their  return- 
ing is  laid  before  the  meeting  in  Washington  ?  By  the  time  next  Congress  meets  we 
will  have  the  entire  official  indorsement  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

An  early  answer  with  your  favorable  opinion,  and  full  knowledge  of  what  is  need- 
ful in  such  matters,  will  be  happily  received  and  most  highly  appreciated,  by  yours, 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  South  and  West,  and  the  various  organizations  enlisted 
in  this  work,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

Most  respectfully  and  obediently  yours, 

S.  A.  JONES, 
68  Sherman  street,  Chicago,  III. 

APPENDIX  I. 

FROM  THE  BOARD  OP  TRADE  OF  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Hon.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE, 

Secretary  of  State,  International  American  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

SIR  :  As  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the  city,  appointed  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  your  valued  communication  of  June  17,  1889,  in  regard  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International  American  Congress,  and  to  reply  thereto,  we  have  the 
honor  to  say : 

That  for  several  years  the  subject  of  reciprocal  trade,  particularly  with  our  very 
near  neighbors,  Central  and  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  thought  and  concern  to  us  whose  interests  in  manufacturing  and 
commerce  is  developing  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  South. 

As  our  manufactured  products  increase,  we  look  naturally  for  consumers  (custom- 
ers) to  these  ports  that  are  to  this  country  sealed,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  and  the  small  amount  of  reciprocal  commerce  done  by  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  South  American  Commission  our  trade  with  South 
and  Central  America  is — 

Imports  ..  $1,185,828,579 

Exports 442,048,975 

Balance  of  trade  against  us 743,780,004 

This  is  truly  wonderful,  and  the  fact  patent,  that  this  country  is  not  getting  a  fair 
share  of  this  trade,  and  the  greater  wonder  is  that  American  manufacturers  have  been 
and  are  blind  to  the  great  amount  of  good  there  is  lying  ready  to  their  hands  in  these 
countries. 

The  difference  in  the  value  of  American  cottons  as  compared  with  Egyptian  (our 
cottons  being  25  per  centum  higher  in  Liverpool  after  being  carried  nearly  4,000 
miles  when  taken  to  the  looms  of  Manchester)  shows  the  appreciation  of  English 
manufacturers  for  this  volume  of  business. 

We  therefore  enter  most  heartily  into  tho  reciprocity  idea,  even  to  the  extent  of 

recommending  to  our  General  Government  the  expediency  of  subsidizing  vessels  of 

great  speed  and  heavy  tonnage  that  will  make  quick  and  frequent  trips  to   these 

ports  and  the  ports  of  Canada,  touching  at  Charlestor .  Georgetown,  and  Port  Royal. 

Respectfully, 

R.  S.  DESPORTES, 
DAVID  JONES, 
J.  L.  MUNNAUGH, 

Committee. 
COLUMBIA  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  September  25,  1889. 
Unanimously  adopted. 

C.  J.  TREDELL, 

President. 
R.  M.  ANDERSON, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX  J. 

FROM  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  MOBILE,  ALA. 

Dr.  O.  F.  CAWTHORN,  President, 

And  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

SIRS:  Your  committee  on  information  and  statistics,to  whom  was  referred  your  cir- 
cular letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine 
dated  June,  17,  1889,  referring  to  the  Conference  of  the  American  States  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  2,  next,  respectfully  report : 

That  they  have  considered  said  letter  and  the  accompanying  act  of  Congress  of 
May  24,  1888.  They  find  that  Mobile  is  not  especially  behind  other  ports  of  the 
United  States  in  commercial  relations  with  Mexico  and  the  South  American  States, 
regard  being  had  to  the  size  of  the  port  and  the  magnitude  of  its  general  trade  with 
other  foreign  countries. 

The  difficulty  is,  that  no  part  of  our  country  secures  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  great  trade  of  the  other  North  and  South  American  States.  Our  great  common 
competitor  is  Europe,  and  especially  England  and  the  German  Empire. 

Statistics  to  be  of  value  to  Mobile'at  the  coming  Conference,  should  be  to  show  the 
superiority  of  our  port  over  European  ports,  as  a  source  of  supplies  to  the  people,  to 
be  represented  at  such  Conference,  and  not  to  show  superiority  over  other  ports  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  equally  with  ourselves  destitute  of  Mexican  and  South 
American  trade.  Your  committee  had  neither  time  nor  means  for  instituting  a  com- 
pilation of  such  statistics. 

Neither  do  your  committee  find  themselves  able  to  make  suggestions  in  detail  for 
methods  of  carrying  out  the  eight  propositions  contained  in  the  act  of  May  24,  1888. 
The  purpose  of  each  merits  theliearty  concurrence  of  our  body. 

One  fact  is  clearly  apparent.  Mobile  can  not  expect  to  .have  any  trade  with  foreign , 
Gulf,  and  South  American  ports  until  there  are  lines  of  regular  communication 
established  between  them,  and  certain  means  of  transportation  from  Mobile  to  such 
foreign  ports,  and  rice  versa. 

Purchasers  can  not  be  expected  to  come  to  or  deal  with  a  place  which  has  no 
means  of  reaching  it  and  has  no  means  of  shipping  the  goods  when  bought,  or  only 
uncertain  means,  operating  at  irregular  and  uncertain  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  transportation  can  not  be  expected  to  seek  Mobile  for  cargoes 
until  it  is  reasonably  certain  there  will  be  found  something  there  to  take  away. 

Mobile  is  in  this  position:  She  cannot  sell  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  even  it' 
fihe  has  the  goods  they  want,  because  she  has  no  means  of  transportation  to  the  pur- 
chasers there. 

Transportation  to  these  countries  does  not  seek  us,  because  she  has  nothing  to  1  r.uis- 
port  in  the  absence  of  buyers. 

We  can  not  force  the  Mexican  and  South  American  buyers  to  come  here.  They  .no 
human,  and  we  can  only  induce  them  to  come.  But  transportation  is  mechanical ;  a 
mere  question  of  ways  and  means,  and  can  not  be  forced  to  come  here. 

We  can  build  bridges,  as  it  were,  between  us  and  our  southern  neighbors,  Mini  as- 
sure them  of  certainty  and  regularity  of  communication;  and  we  may  bo  confident 
they  will  not  be  long  in  availing  themselves  of  their  opportunities  and  scokinjj:  the 
In -4  market. 

Regular  lines  of  steam -ships  are  such  bridges,  and  over  such  bridges  the  coinineree 
of  Mexico  and  South  America  goes  to  England  and  Germany  to-day. 

There  i«  one  practical  suggestion,  therefore,  covering  the  point  embodied  in  tho 
third  jDropoflition  in  the  act  of  <  ,  which  the  chamber  can  make.  But-  this  is 

HO  well  stated  for  our  purpose  l>y  President.  J.  C.  Clarke,  of  tho  Mobile  and  Ohio 
J  .':i  il  road  Company,  in  a  eomiimnie.-it  ion  hrre\\iili  t  ranstnit  ted.  that  your  comim  I  tee 
recommend  that  it  be  fceut  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State,  M  embodying  the 
response  the  chamber  would  make  to  hi-,  l.-tter. 

I  I:I:DI.'K  (!.  BKOMIIICRG,  Chairman. 

K.   I'..  <)v 

Ki<  II.M:I>  MKLLKTT. 

WM.  ii.  BAB 
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MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER, 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  11,  1889. 
Hon.  F.  G.  BROMBERG, 

Chairman  of  Committee,  City : 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  After  carefully  looking  over  the  papers  left  with  me  for  examina- 
tion, it  would  seem,  on  consulting  the  maps,  that  the  geographical  location  of  Mobile 
ought  to  enable  us  to  handle  and  share  iu  a  fair  proportion  of  the  South  American 
import  and  export  trade  with  the  United  States.  We  have  short  inland  lines  to  the 
center  of  production  of  provisions  and  breadstuffs  ;  we  can  supply  cheap  coal,  lumber 
and  iron  ;  our  close  proximity  to  the  Gulf  and  low  port  charges  offer  inducements  to 
marine  tonnage;  ship  stores  and  labor  abundant  at  reasonable  prices.  But  to  inau- 
gurate and  control  any  portion  of  this  trade,  we  must  have  lines  of  steamers  or  sailing 
vessels  plying  to  and  from  Mobile  and  these  South  American  States.  How  shall  we 
get  them  is  the  important  question.  The  productions  of  the  country,  it  is  claimed, 
are  stagnant  for  want  of  markets  to  take  our  supplies.  Then  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
our  National  Government  would  be  to  gr&nt  subsidies  to  lines  to  ply  between  our  own 
and  those  countries  that  would  take  our  supplies.  These  subsidies  ought  to  continue 
until  the  trade  that  may  be  inaugurated  reaches  such  conditions  as  to  make  the  line 
or  lines  of  conveyance  self-sustaining  to  those  who  invest  their  capital  in  marine 
tonnage. 

Mobile  is  the  only  sea-port  in  Alabama.    Our  representation  in  the  National  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Alabama  ought  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Government  to  make 
the  port  of  Mobile  what  it  should  be — the  gateway  for  imports  and  exports  to  and 
from  the  West  and  Northwest  and  South  American  countries. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  CLARKE, 
President  and  General  Manager. 


APPENDIX  K. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  AUGUST  29  AND 

30,  1889. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco,  held  on  the  23d  day  of 
July,  1889,  Capt.  William  L.  Merry  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which,  after 
due  discussion,  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Itesolred,  That  prior  to  the  departure  of  our  Pacific  coast  Senators  and  Representatives 
for  the  National  Capital  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  convene  in  special  session, 
inviting  their  attendance,  and  also  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  State  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  San  Francisco,  the  State  Viticultural  Society,  the  San 
Francisco  Produce  Exchange,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  San  Diego,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Eureka,  Cal.,  the  Portland 
(Oregon)  Board  of  Trade,  the  Astoria  (Oregon)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  such  other  incorporated  commercial  organizations 
in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Nevada  as  may  be  decided  entitled  to  ad- 
mission by  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  chamber  to  send  representatives  to  a  com- 
mercial convention  called  for  the  consideration  of  the  following  subjects  : 

(1)  The  permanent  establishment  of  ocean  mail  steam-ship  lines  on  Pacific  Ocean 
routes,  and  the  liberal  compensation  by  the  Government  for  the  carriage  of  ocean 
mails  on  said  lines  by  steam-ships  available  for  war  and  transport  purposes. 

(2)  The  application  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  to  the  American  carrying  trade 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  or  the  abolition  of  the  bonding  system  for  railway 
carriage  through  foreign  territory. 

(3)  The  maritime  defense  of  Pacific  coast  ports. 

(4)  An  ocean  telegraph  cable  to  Australia  via  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(5)  The  energetic  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as  a  means  of  national  de- 
fense and  commercial  development. 

(6)  The  encouragement  of  maritime  commerce  and  increased  energy  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  navy. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  fix  the 
date  for  said  special  session,  issue  the  necessary  official  invitations,  and  appoint  com- 
mittees to  report  on  the  subjects  above  named. 

Resolved,  That  no  other  subjects  shall  be  considered  at  said  special  session,  except 
by  unanimous  consent. 

In  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  regular  session  July  23,  1889,  the  chamber  met  in  special  session  August  29, 
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1889,  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Ira  P.  Rankin  in  the  chair,  in  commercial  conference 
•with  the  various  organizations  throughout  the  Pacific  coast,  as  represented  by  the 
following  delegates: 

Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce :  E.  C.  Holdeu,  M.  C.  Crosby,  J.  W.  Case,  SamL 
Elmore,  Hon.  J.  H.  D.  Gray. 

San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Geo.  N.  Nolan,  Chalmers  Scott.  John  Ginty,  Col. 
JohnKastle,  C.  C.  Valle. 

Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Sarul.  Collyer,  M.  K.  Snell. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Maj.'E.  W.  Jones,  Merrick  Reynolds,  W.  H. 
Goucher,  Harvey  Lindley,  Capt.  H.  Z.  Osborne. 

Portland  Board  of  Trade:  J.  McCraken,  Kenneth  Macleay,  R.  P.  Earhart,  Henry  F. 
Allen,  Wm.  Kapus. 

Eureka,  CaL,  Chamber  of  Commerce  :  F.  A.  Week,  J.  J.  McKinnon,  Geo.  Hooper,  C. 
B.  Stone,  John  Dolbeer. 

Sacramento  Board  of  Trade:  E.  J.  Gregory,  D.  Lubin,  P.  E.  Platt,  L.  Williams, 
Chas.  McCreary. 

California  State  Viticultural  Society :  John  T.  Doyle,  C.  Bundschu,  J.  Frowenfeld, 
J.  A.  Stanley,  Chas.  B.  Turrill. 

California  State  Board  of  Trade :  W.  H.  Mills,  John  P.  Irish,  M.  M.  Estee,  N.  P. 
Chipman,  Jesse  D.  Carr. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  San  Francisco :  M.  P.  Jones,  Marion  Leventritt,  Henry  L. 
Dodge,  Levi  M.  Kellogg,  Benj.  Schloss. 

The  Produce  Exchange  of  San  Francisco :  Geo.  W.  McNear,  W.  A.  Holcomb,  C.  B. 
Stone,  Max  Brooks,  F.  W.  Eaton. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  San  Francisco  :  Wm.  Harney,  A.  S.  Hallidie,  Wra. 
T.  Garratt,  Irving  M.  Scott,  Alanson  H.  Phelps. 

The  Federated  Trades  of  the  Pacific  Coast:  W.  A.  Bushnell,  M.  McGlynn,  W.  J.  B. 
Mackay,  J.  C.  Millan,  H.  Whithani. 


COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  TO  REPORT  ON  SUBJECTS  NAMED. 

On  the  permanent  establishment  of  ocean  mail  steam-ship  lines  on  Pacific  Ocean  routes, 
and  the  liberal  compensation  by  the  Government  for  the  carriage  of  ocean  mails  on 
said  lines,  by  steam-ships  available  for  war  and  transport  purposes: 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee. — Capt.  Chas.  Goodall,  Capt.  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Capt.  John  H.  Freeman,  Geo.  H.  Sanderson,  and  John  L.  Howard. 
Conference  committee. — Capt.  William  L.  Merry,  J.  W.  Case,  John  Kastle,  E.  W. 
Jones,  M.  K.  Snell,  J.  McCracken,  F.  A.  We'ck,  John  T.  Doyle,  E.  J.  Gregory, 
W.  H.  Mills,  Levi  M.  Kellogg,  C.  B.  Stone,  and  Irving  M.  Scott. 

On  .the  application  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  to  the  American  carrying  trade 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  or  the  abolition  of  the  bonding  system  for  railway 
carriage  through  foreign  territory: 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee.— A..  S.  Hallidie,   Albert  Gallatin, 

Robert  Watt,  and  Arthur  R.  Briggs. 

Conference  committee.— Wm.  T.  Garratt,    Samuel  Elmore,  C.  C.  Valle,  W.   II. 
Goucher,  M.  K.  Snoll,  K.  P.  Earhart,  John  Dolbeer,  Cbns.  15.  Ttirrill,  E.  J. 
Gregory,  J.  P.  Irish,  Brnj.irnin  Schloss,  W.  A.  Holconib,  William  Hurnoy,  A.  S. 
Hallidie,  and  Arthur  R.  Brigge. 
On  lli"  maiitime  def»  use  of  Pacific-coast  ports: 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee.— Irving  M.  Scott,  Goo.  K.  Porter, 

F.  8.  W«!iising«T,  P.  15.  Cornwall,  and  F.  A.  Haber. 

Confcrmre  cunnnitlee.—  Willard  H.    Harrington,  M.  C.    Crosby,    Chalmers  Srott, 
II.  /.  Oshorue,  Samuel  C'ollyer,  William  Kapns,  F.  A.  Week,   C.    U.  Tim-ill.  P. 
H.  J'latf,  .1.  P.  Irish,  M.  Leventriit,  C.  H.  Stone,  and  A.  S.  llallidi.-. 
On  an  ocean  leh-njaph  eable  to  Australia  via  the  1'aeilie  islands: 

San  Fram-inco  ('h  amber  of  Commerce  committee. — Hugh  Craig,  Chas.  R.  Allen,   J. 

G.  Jackson,  Micha*  ..ml  ('apt.  ('has.  Nelson. 

Conference  committee. — Capt.  William  L.  Merry.  .J.  II.  I).  (Iray,  John  Kastle,  E. 
W.  Jones,  M.  K.  Snell,  .F.  MrCiaekcii,  F.  A.  Week,. John  T.  ]>oyle,  I-:.  J.  (ire-'orv, 
W.  H.  Mills,  Levi  M.  Kellogg,  <'•  H-  s«""',  ««'<»  Irving  M.  Scott. 

On  the  energetic  constru<  linn  «.t'  the  Niraragua  Canal  as  a  means  of  national  defense 
and  ronmien-ial  development: 

Sdii  I-'rutifimn  Chtinibir  of  Commwr  <  omn\i1t<-<\-  C;ipt .  William  L.  Merry,  William 

II.MM''v,  1'eter  Dean,  .John  Kverdin;;,  and  K.  W.  NVwhall. 

('oaf  unitlet. — Col.C.   L.  T;i.\  li-r,  }•'..('.  ll'.l«i«n,    (;!(».    N.    Nidan,   Merriek 

K'.-vnolds,  Samuel  C«ill\i-r,  K.  M:I.  l«-;iv,  (;,-uru««  Hooper,  .1.  A.    Stanley,   Cl 

MeCnwy,  N.  J'.  Chipnjan,  H.  L.  i>od-,>,  i-\  \v.  Kat-.n,  and  A.  H.      ' 
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On  tlic  encouragement  of  maritime  commerce  and  increased  energy  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  navy : 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee. — R.  G.  Sneath,  W.  W.  Montague, 

Capt.  C.  L.  Dingley,  Geo.  W.  McNear,  and  Chas.  H.  Wells. 

Conference  committee,.— Capt.  William  L.  Merry,  J.  W.  Case,  John  Kastle,  E.  W. 
Jones,  M.  K.  Snell,  J.  McCracken,  F.  A.  Week,  John  T.  Doyle,  E.  J.  Gregory, 
W.  H.  Mills,  Levi  M.  Kellogg,  C.  B.  Stone,  and  Irving  M.  Scott. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PERMANENT  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  OCEAN  MAIL  STEAM-SHIP  LINES 
ON  PACIFIC  OCEAN  ROUTES,  AND  THE  LIBERAL  COMPENSATION  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  CARRIAGE  OF  OCKAN  MAILS  ON  SAID  LINES,  BY  STEAM-SHIPS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  WAR  AND  TRANSPORT  PURPOSES,  AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE. 

The  following  propositions  were  submitted  by  resolution  to  your  committee  for 
consideration : 

"The  permanent  establishment  of  ocean  mail  steam-ship  lines  on  Pacific  Ocean 
routes,  and  the  liberal  compensation  by  the  Government  for  the  carriage  of  ocean 
mails  on  said  lines,  by  steam-ships  available  for  war  and  transportation  purposes." 

The  foregoing  reference  embraces  three  propositions,  which  your  committee,  for 
convenience,  will  consider  separately. 

1.  "The  permanent  establishment  of  ocean  mail  steam-ship  lines  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
routes." 

The  existing  ocean  steam-ship  lines  which  naturally  fall  within  the  scope  of  your 
committee's  investigation  are : 

JAPAN  AND   CHINA. 

1.  Pacific  Mail  Steam-ship  Company,  American ;  employing  four  steam-ships  on  the 
American  register,  alternating  about  every  eleven  days  with  the 

2.  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steam-ship  Company's  steamers,  four  in  number ;  char- 
tered from  the  White  Star  lino  of  Liverpool.     These  chartered  British  steamers  alter- 
nate with  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  vessels. 

3.  Canadian  Pacific  line  of  chartered  British  steam-ships,  three  in  number,  which 
provide  a  four- weekly  service  between  Japan  and  China,  and  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  United  States  Post-Office  Department  pays  no  subsidy  for  postal  or  other  pur- 
poses to  the  American  line  between  San  Francisco  and  China.  The  remuneration  for 
carriage  of  the  United  States  mail  is  ocean  letter  rates,  which  amounted  to  $13,229.34 
in  1886-'87,  and  about  $14,000  in  round  figures  last  fiscal  year. 

This  amount  is  divided  between  the  two  American  companies  running  American 
and  chartered  steam-ships  to  Japan  and  China  from  San  Francisco,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  mail  carried  by  each,  respectively.  The  Pacific  Mail  Company's  ves- 
sels being  on  the  American  register  are  paid  ship's  letter  and  inland  postage  rates  ; 
the  chartered  vessels  of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Company  are  paid  ship's  letter 
rates  only. 

The  distance  covered  by  the  vessels  is  about  12,768  miles  each  round  voyage.  The 
mail  service  averages  about  thirty-three  round  trips  each  year.  The  United  States 
Government  pays  an  average  of  $427  per  round  trip  for  carrying  its  China  mail.  This 
payment  can  not  be  termed  adequate  remuneration  for  such  postal  services,  and  as 
contrasted  with  payments  for  railroad  mail  transportation,  the  injustice  done  to 
American  steam-ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  is  at  once  apparent.  The  Post- 
Office  Department  pays  American  railroads  for  carrying  the  United  States  domestic 
mail  an  average  of  10.95  cents  per  mile.  If  the  same  rate  of  payment  were  made  to 
American  steam-ships  in  the  foreign  trade  by  the  Post-Office  Department  it  would  be 
some  encouragement  to  steam-ship  owners,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  practical 
effect  of  the  post-office  law  at  present  is  to  discourage  the  employment  of  American 
steam-ships  in  foreign  commerce. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Company  established  a  four- weekly  line  of  steamers  between 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  China  and  Japan,  in  1887,  and  ran  them  in  op- 
position to  the  two  steam-ship  lines  trading  ont  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Canadian  line  was  established  in  expectation  of  a  substantial  subsidy,  which 
has  since  been  realized. 

A  ten  years'  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  British  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments w'ith  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company,  by  which  the  latter  is  to  receive  $400,000 
a  year  for  a  four-weekly  mail  service,  with  three  steam-ships  between  Vancouver, 
Hong-Kong,  and  Shanghai.  The  sea  distance  is  considerably  less  on  each  round  trip 
than  the  distance  covered  by  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental  and  Oriental  vessels. 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  postal  subsidy  payable  to  the  British-Canadian 
line  to  China  with  the  payment  by  the  United  States  Government  for  carrying  its 
mail  by  the  American  line  from  San  Francisco  to  China,  to  realize  the  immense  ad- 
vantage British  commercial  interests  enjoy  over  American  commercial  interests  in 
the  China  trade.  Thus,  for  the  services  of  three  steam-ships,  making  thirteen  round 
trips  each  year,  the  owners  are  to  receive  for  carrying  the  British  mail  in  excess  of 
>:'.7,7G9  per  round  voyage.  The  United  States  Government  enjoys  the  services  of 
eight  steam-ships  sailing  from  San  Francisco,  making  an  average  eleven-day  service, 
the  steaming  distance  being  considerably  greater  than  on  the  British  line,  and  it 
pays  the  owners  and  charterers  for  carrying  the  American  mail  $427  per  round  voy- 
age, us  already  presented. 

The  statement  of  this  fact  is  enough  to  condemn  the  parsimonious  policy  of  onr 
Government  in  respect  to  ocean  commerce,  and  to  excite  admiration  for  the  liberal 
and  progressive  policy  of  England  and  Canada.  The  intention  is  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  line  from  Vancouver  to  China  shall  connect  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
at  Quebec  and  Halifax  in  summer  and  winter,  respectively,  with  a  weekly  line  of 
fast  steam-ships  to  run  from  those  ports  to  Liverpool,  and  for  which  England  and  Can- 
ada, have  contracted  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  $500,000. 

The  steam-ships  for  the  Canada-Atlantic  and  Canada-Pacific  lines  are  to  be  built 
under  tho  admiralty  rules,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  converted  into  unarmored 
cruisers  without  delay  or  modification  of  any  kind.  For  this  the  British  admiralty 
pays  a  handsome  bonus  upon  each  vessel,  and  stipulates  to  make  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners  should  the  Imperial  Government  incorporate  any  of  the  ships  in 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  The  amount  of  such  payment  can  not  be  ascertained,  but 
it  is  understood  to  be  large. 

The  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steam-ship  line  to  China  and  Japan  has 
had  the  effect  of  diverting  a  considerable  amount  of  United  States  freight  from  tho 
American  railroads  aud  steam-ship  lines,  making  San  Francisco  their  terminus.  Tho 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  an  iucreaseof '90  per  cent,  on  tho 
half  year  ended  December  31,  1888,  over  the  preceding  half  year,  in  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  exported  from  the  United  States  to  China  and  Japan  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  weight  of  the  merchandise  so  transported  for  tho  six  months  in 
question  is  given  at  2,175  tons,  as  against  5,488  tons  for  eighteen  months  ended  Do 
comber  31,  1688.  The  principal  export  in  the  last  six  months  of  1888  consisted  of 
2,3(J4|  tons  New  England  cotton  goods,  which  showed  that  American  manufactures 
are  being  shipped  from  Eastern  points  to  China  by  the  British  steam-ship  line,  and 
not  from  San  Francisco  by  an  American  line.  As  a  further  illustration  of  this  diver- 
sion of  trade.  Vice- President  Towne,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  stated  before  tho 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  that  whereas  the  imports  of  tea  by  tho  Amer- 
ican lines  had  decreased  nearly  2,822  tons  in  1888  as  compared  with  1887  tho  imports 
by  tint  Canadian  Pacific  has  increased  by  1,849  tons. 

Tbe  aggregate  trade  of  tho  Dominion  proper  with  China  and  Japan  on  the  basts  of 
goods  entered  for  consumption  and  exported  was  $2,261,155  in  188*J. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  Japan  and  China  trade  of  the  United  States  in  1888  was 
$44,109,139,  or  about  twenty  times  greater  than  tho  trade  of  Canada  with  those  conn- 
tries,  yet  the  United  States  Government  pays  only  $14,000  a  year  for  its  important 
and  frequent  China  mail  service;  while  England  and  Canada  have  contracted  to  pay 
$400,000  a  year  for  an  unimportant  four- weekly  service.  England  is  also  to  pay  a 
heavy  construction  bonus  for  naval  purposes  on  tho  vessels  employed.  With  such 
special  advantages  the  Canadian  Pacific  can  afford  to  quote  rates  which  must  drive 
the  American  lines  out  of  the  China  trade,  and  inflict  an  almost  irreparable  injury 
upon  San  Francisco. 

NOKTIl  PACIFIC  LINE  TO  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

1.  Pacific  Goad  Steam-ship  Company,  American:  runs  a  line  of  strain-ships  every 

five  days  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  thence  to  1'nget  Sound  ports  and  Alaska. 

The  Canadian  postal  department  pays  si, 170  per  month  for  mail  service  performed 
by  the  company,  or  $17, 010  per  annum.  Tho  United  States  (Jovcrniiient  paid  this 
rompany  lorn.  :,,r  carrying  tho  American  mail  to  British  Columbia  in 

fifty  voyages.     Comment  upon  these  figures  issuperlluous. 

MEXICAN   ANI>   (  KMKAL  AMERICAN   LINK. 

1.  Pacific.  .M.i  !iip  Company,  American  ;  runs  live  steam-ships  on  the  m:iin 

line  from    San  Francisco   ;m<l    Panama,    tonchin-r  at    M«  \  ican  and   Cent  ral  American 
way  ports,  and  t'«rms  connection  with  t  he   At  l.int  ic  line  of  t  he  same    company  a' 
pinwall,  by  tho  Panama  Kailroad.     Can;.-  ilie   Tinted   States  mail.     Dm: 

acaaou  makes  three  trips  per  mouth ;  fortnightly  service  at  other  times. 
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Receives  ship's  letter  rates  and  inland  postage  for  carrying  the  United  States  mail 
to  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Panama.  The  pay. 
nient  for  this  important  and  expensive  service  last  year  was  an  insignificant  sum- 
The  distance  traversed  each  round  trip  is  about  5,200  miles. 

2.  Pacific  Mail  Steam-ship  Company,  American;  runs  three  coasting  steamers  from 
Central  American  ports  to  Panama. 

3.  Pacific  Coast  Steam-ship  Company,  American;  runs  one  steam-ship  monthly  to 
Mexican  ports  from  San  Francisco.    Is  paid  ship's  letter  rates  and  inland  postages 
for  the  limited  quantity  of  mail  carried. 

4.  A  small  Mexican  steamer  runs  to  and  from  San  Francisco  in  opposition  to  the 
American  vessel,  ami  enjoys  special  advantages.     The  Mexican  Government  pays  the 
owners  $2,700  per  monthly  trip ;  and  they  get  an  abatement  of  $«50  monthly  on  port 
charges.     This  is  equivalent  to  a  subsidy  of  $40, 200  yearly.     In  addition  to  this  direct 
money  payment  to  the  Mexican  steam-ship  owners,  American  shippers  have  a  rebate 
of  2  per  cent,  of  customs'  duties  who  patronize  the  line.    To  meet  this,  the  American 
vessel  is  compelled  to  accept  very  low  rates  for  freight  or  withdraw  from  the  Mexican 
trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  collect  tonnage  dues  on  this  Mexican  steamer 
of  about  $600  per  trip,  and  on  account  of  a  similar  discrimination  occurring  in  New 
Orleans,  and  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  exact  10  per  cent,  duty  on  all  goods  hereafter  imported 
by  vessels  under  the  Mexican  flag. 

The  Marquis  de  Campo  established  a  Spanish  line  of  steamers  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Panama  about  three  years  ago,  but  although  subsidized  by  Spain  and  the 
Central  American  Government,  it  was  not  a  success,  and  the  vessels,  four  in  number, 
were  withdrawn  after  about  a  year's  trial.  This  abortive  attempt  to  drive  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  off  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  trade  suggests  the  possibility 
of  more  effective  opposition  in  the  interests  of  British  shipping  after  the  China  and 
Australian  trade  has  been  captured  from  American  steam-ship  lines. 

ALSTRALIAN,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND  HAWAIIAN  LINES. 

1.  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  California;  American;  employs  four  steam- 
ships to  perform  this  important  service,  two  of  which  are  on  the  American  and  two 
on  the  Hawaiian  register. 

The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  line  provides  a  four-weekly  service  between  San 
Francisco,  Auckland  and  Sydney,  which  covers  all  Australian  colonies;  and  as  the 
vessels  of  this  line  call  each  trip  at  Honolulu,  alternating  with  a  direct  steamer  to 
that  port,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  enjoy  a  fortnightly  mail  service  with  this  coast.  For 
this  service,  the  Hawaiian  Government  pays  $24,000  a  year  subsidy  to  the  Oceanic 
Company. 

The  Australian  line  is  subsidized  by  the  Governments  of  New  Zealand  and  New 
South  Wales.  These  colonies  pay  in  subsidy  and  bonuses  about$200,000  yearly  under 
the  present  contract.  Up  to  November,  1885,  the  United  States  simply  paid  the 
steamship  companies  carrying  the  American  mail  to  Australia  and  Oceauica  ship  let- 
ter rates,  ranging  yearly  from  $4,000  upwards.  It  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  to 
average  the  general  payments  for  postages  by  the  United  States  to  the  steamships  on 
the  Australian  line  since  1870  at  $10,000  per  annum. 

When  the  contract  with  the  Oceanic  Company  was  being  entered  into  in  1885  the 
United  States  Postmaster-General  was  requested  by  che  New  Zealand  Government  to 
contribute  an  equitable  share  of  the  subsidy,  and  he  consented  to  pay  $20,000  a  year 
for  three  years,  which  was  intended  by  him  to  cover  the  transportation  of  the  bulky 
United  States  mail  to  Honolulu,  Samoa,  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
other  places  in  the  South  Pacific.  This  was  not  considered  sufficient  by  the  colonies, 
and  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  niggardly  policy  of  the  United  States  was  expressed. 
So  strong  did  this  feeling  become  that  in  1888  the  New  Zealand  legislature  passed  a 
resolution  iustructing  the  Government  not  to  renew  the  contract  after  1889,  an  ex- 
tension for  that  year  being  agreed  to.  This  extended  contract  expires  November, 
1889,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned.  Bancroft  Library 

The  action  of  the  New  Zealand  parliament  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  oFtne 
colonies  having  been  strongly  presented  to  the  Postmaster-General,  he  consented  to 
pay  $50,000  per  annum  for  the  .United  States  Australian  mail.  This  decision  was  not 
arrived  at,  however,  until  after  the  order  to  discontinue  the  California  mail  route  had 
been  made  by  the  New  Zealand  legislature.  It  became  operative  for  the  present  year, 
but  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  steam-ships  owned  by  the  company  is  not  on  the  American 
register  a  reduction  is  made,  the  actual  payment  being  $46,800.  Of  this  amount  the 
Oceanic  Company  receives  $28,666  and  the  colonial  governments  $17,332  toward  re- 
ducing their  payment  pu  account  of  subsidy, 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  60,000,000,  pays  less 
than  one-fourth  the  amonnt  now  contributed  to  the  Australian  mail  service  by  New 
Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  which  have  jointly  a  population  of  1,600,000.  And  it 
should  be  noted  further  that  these  British  colonies  pay  .  this  relatively  large  subsidy 
to  an  American  steam-ship  company  for  postal  facilities  of  which  the  United  States 
avails  itself  more  than  they  do.  The  ratio  of  the  United  States  mail  carried  by  the 
Oceanic  Company's  steamers  is  that  of  five  American  pouches  or  bags  to  four  British 
and  colonial  bags  of  mail. 

The  United  States,  while  not  contributing  any  substantial  amount  to  the  Austra- 
lian mail  service  for  many  years,  collected  a  large  sum  annually  from  the  British 
post-office  for  the  transportation  of  the  Australian  mail  by  railroad  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  This  charge  has  averaged  for  a  considerable  period  about  $80,000 
yearly,  and  its  imposition  forms  a  serious  objection  by  the  colonies  to  the  continuance 
of  the  California  mail  route. 

New  South  Wales  has  conditionally  agreed  to  continue  this  service  for  another 
year,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  definitely  settled.  The  colonies  are  reported  to  be 
willing  to  pay  half  the  subsidy  for  an  efficient  fornightly  mail  service  on  the  San 
Francisco  route  if  the  United  States  jiost-office  pays  the  remaining  half.  This  is  a 
very  liberal  offer  and  calls  for  reciprocal  action  by  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  in  the  field  urging  its  claims  for  a  subsidy  to  a 
competing  line  from  Vancouver  to  Australia.  If  the  United  States  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral could  at  once  guaranty  half  the  subsidy  for  a  fortnightly  Australian  mail  service, 
the  colonial  parliaments  being  now  in  session,  the  question  might  be  speedily  settled 
in  favor  of  the  San  Francisco  route ;  but  this  can  not  be  done,  and  every  day's  delay 
improves  the  chances  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  weakens  that  of  the  American  line. 

The  Australian  mail  service  was  established  by  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales 
in  1870,  and  has  been  maintained  by  them  ever  since  with  the  exception  of  one  year's 
interval  before  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  got  the  contract  in  November,  1875,  and 
which  it  held  till  November,  1885,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Oceanic  Company. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Company  withdrew  from  the  Australian  trade  because  without  sub- 
stantial aid  from  the  United  States  Government  the  line  would  not  pay  with  the 
greatly  reduced  colonial  subsidy  then  offered. 

It  has  cost  the  two  colonies  named  about  $5,000,000  to  maintain  this  distinctly 
American  mail  service.  The  United  States  payment  for  carrying  its  Australian  mail 
has  not  averaged  $10,000  per  annum  for  the  seventeen  years  of  actual  running,  but 
taking  it  at  that  figure  there  is  a  total  expenditure  of  $170,000. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  United  States  Post-Office  derived  a  large  net  revenue 
from  the  Australian  postal  line,  established  and  maintained  by  colonial  enterprise. 
The  Post-Office  retained  all  postages  on  mail  matter  originating  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  far  in  excess  of  its  payments  to  the  steam-ship  owners  for  postal  services ; 
and  it  collected  a  further  sum  for  railroad  transportation  of  the  closed  British  mail, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  $60,000  per  annum  for  the  entire  duration  of 
the  service. 

In  1880-'81  Congress  appropriated  $20,000  which  the  colonies  received  as  a  refund 
for  that  year  of  what  was  considered  to  be  an  excessive  charge.  Deducting  this  sum 
and  the  average  payments  to  the  steam- ships,  there  is  an  apparent  aggregate  net 
revenue  to  the  United  States  Post-office  on  the  Australian  mail  of  $830,OuO,  plus  post- 
ages in  excess  of  ship's  letter  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  New  Zealand  alone,  with  a 
population  at  the  present  time  of  about  600,000,  has  paid  in  direct  subsidies  and  bonuses 
to  this  line  $3,021,465  since  its  establishment.  What  wonder  if  New  Zealand  declined 
to  continue  this  subsidy,  when  the  United  States,  whose  commerce  was  being  ex- 
tended and  which  derived  the  greater  share  of  the  postal  and  other  advantages  not 
alone  refused  to  pay  an  equitable  amount  for  carrying  its  mail,  but  made  it  a  source 
of  revenue.  Yet  New  Zealand  is  willing  to  bear  a  fair  proportion  of  tbe  cost  of  estab- 
lishing a  fortnightly  service  to  San  Francisco  jointly  with  the  United  Stan -s. 

Even  the  little  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  with  a  population  of  80,000  people,  paid  a.  much 
larger  sum  annually,  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  for  its  mall  between  Honolulu 
and  San  Francisco,  a  steaming  distance  of  about  4,000  miles  each  round  trip,  than  the 
United  States,  with  its  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  people  paid  for  its  Hawaiian,  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  mail,  the  steaming  distance  being  14,400  miles  the  round 
voyage. 

The  Oceanic  Stoam-ship  Company  will  receive,  from  the  United  States  Post  office 
during  1^8'J,  for  thirteen  complete  voyages  $28,666,  or  about  r  round  trip  of 

14,400  miles.  During  the,  three  previous  years  it  receivi-d  >-.'ii,u(iu  per  annum,  or 
$1,538.46  per  round  trip  ;  and  for  ten  years  previously  the  1'acilie  Mail  Company  did 
not  average  more  than  half  that  amount,  tor  performing  a  similar  service  lor  the 
United  States  Government.  The  burden  of  maintaining  the  A  list  rail  ian  mail  ser\  ice 
via  San  Franeisco  f**'.l  upon  two  small  British  communities,  and  American  : steam-ship 
lineH  earned  nearly  all  the  colonial  subsidies.  This  it*  hardly  creditable  to  the  United 
States. 
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The  Australian  mail  service  has  developed  a  very  important  and  increasiLg  trade 
from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii,  Samoa,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  The  value  of 
the  Australian  trade  with  the  United  States  last  year  was  $16,196,458,  of  which 
$3,407,358  fell  to  the  share  of  San  Francisco.  The  bulk  of  Australian  trade  was  with 
the  East.  The  maintenance  of  this  mail  service  ia  therefore  of  the  utmost  commer- 
cial importance  to  Eastern  manufacturers  and  shippers.  It  is  capable,  however,  of 
very  great  development.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Australian  colonies  in  1887 
aggregated  $539,0^9,745 ;  last  year  in  round  figures,  it  amounted  to  $600, 000, 000,  with 
a  population  of  about  four  millions  in  all  the  colonies. 

England  controls  this  trade,  and  pays  large  subsidies  to  the  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal, and  Orient  Steam-ship  lines  for  postal  purposes  to  enable  her  to  retain  it.  The 
Australian  colonies  also  subsidize  these  lines,  and  the  British  India  Steam-ship  Navi- 
gation Company — a  very  powerful  organization — is  also  subsidized  by  the  Queensland 
Government.  New  Zealand  also  pays  a  subsidy  of  $100,000  a  year  for  a  direct  steamer 
service  to  England  in  addition  to  its  contribution  to  the  San  Francisco  service.  Yet 
the  experience  of  most  of  the  colonies  in  question  is  that  the  postages  nearly  recoup 
the  subsidies,  the  payment  of  which  develops  bommeree. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  subsidy  for  a  line  of  steam-ships 
from  Vancouver  to  Sydney  via  Fiji,  with  a  branch  line  from  Fiji  to  Auckland.  The 
Dominion  Government  has  promised  a  subsidy,  and  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  various  Australian  Governments  has  been  arranged  to  meet  a  Canadian  repre- 
sentative and  discuss  the  terms  upon  which  Australia  will  participate  in  the  Cana- 
dian project.  Should  this  conference  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  agree- 
ment, it  is  intended  by  New  South  Wales  to  withdraw  from  the  San  Francisco  mail 
service  and  take  up  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  to  Vancouver.  This  would  be  very  in- 
jurious to  American  commerce,  and  especially  so  to  San  Francisco,  which  benefits 
largely  from  Australian  travel.  The  danger  is  imminent,  and  should  be  met  by  prompt 
defensive  measures.  The  establishment  of  a  fortnightly  American  steam-ship  line  to 
Auckland  and  Sydney  from  San  Francisco  suggests  itself  as  the  most  direct  and  effect- 
ive way  to  preserve  the  Australian  trade. 

STEAM-SHIP  COMPENSATION. 

The  second  proposition  in  the  reference  to  your  committee  is  "  the  liberal  compen- 
sation by  the  Government  for  the  carriage  of  ocean  mails  on  Pacific  Ocean  routes." 

Having  presented  in  the  foregoing  recital  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  ocean  mail  payments,  and  its  necessarily  injurious  effect  upon  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  remedy  that  should  be 
applied.  And  here  your  committee  have  the  practice  of  other  countries  to  guide 
them. 

England  has  built  up  her  vast  shipping  interests  by  liberal  subsidies  paid  to  steam- 
ship companies  for  postal  services.  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  following  Eng- 
land's example  with  marked  success.  An  English  parliamentary  commission  recently 
elicited  the  information  from  Clyde  ship-builders  that  orders  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  for  ships  were  now  rarely  secured,  the  bounty  system  and  subsidies  having 
led  to  the  establishment  of  great  ship-building  yards  in  France  and  Italy  especially. 
These  countries  will  soon  be  wholly  independent  of  England  for  their  ships,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  British  policies  having  accomplished  that  for  them. 

England  paid  $5,950,000  in  steam-ship  subsidies  in  1854.  After  our  civil  war,  the 
payment  of  subsidies  was  reduced  to  $4,000,000,  but  it  was  soon  increased  to  $6,107, 000, 
and  thereby  England  .succeeded  in  checking  the  attempt  at  competition  by  American 
stcain-ship 'lines.  The  Brazil  service  established  by  John  Roach  was  run  off  by  a  com- 
peting English  liur  guarantied  8  percent,  on  the  capital  stock  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  same  policy  is  being  applied  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  trade.  The  China  trade 
is  already  doomed ;  so  also  is  theAustralian  and  Central  American  trade  unless  Con- 
gress adopts  prompt  and  effective  measures  to  preserve  and  extend  our  commercial 
influence  in  the  Pacific. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  the  French  system  is 
best  adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  United  States  is  practically 
without  a  merchant  navy.  England  has  in  round  figures  an  excess  of  3,000  steam- 
ships in  the  foreign  trade,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  over  3,000,000  tons.  The 
United  States  has  40  steamships  in  the  foreign  trade  of  75,000  tons.  The  total  ton- 
nage of  England  is  about  6,000,000  tons;  of  the  United  States  about  800,000  tons. 
American  bottoms  now  barely  carry  14  per  cent,  of  American  foreign  trade ;  in  1855, 
75£  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  commerce  was  carried  by  American  ships. 

Steam-ships  and  sailing  vessels  must  be  built  in  America  if  we  are  to  become  a  pow- 
erful maritime  nation;  and  they  must  be  built  upon  terms  which  would  enable  their 
owners  to  obtain  them  as  cheaply  as  they  could  buy  them  abroad.  There  is  a 
difference  in  builders'  cost  of  15  per  cent,  in  favor  of  British  iron  or  steel  ships  as 
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against  American  ships.  This  difference  should  be  made  good  by  a  bounty,  but 
that  would  hardly  suffice  under  actual  conditions.  The  great  demand  for  ships  under 
such  a  policy  would  necessarily  increase  wages,  hence  add  to  the  cost  of  construction. 
The  bounty  should  cover  that,  and  it  should  also  be  sufficient  to  induce  capitalists  to 
establish  new  ship-building  yards  and  foundries  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  American 
foreign  trade. 

The  French  bounty  system  would  probably  suffice,  and  should  have  a  test  of  at 
least  fifteen  years,  i'rance  pays  $11.58  per  ton  bounty  for  iron  or  steel  hulls;  $7.72 
per  ton  bounty  for  composite  vessels ;  $3.86  per  ton  bounty  for  wooden  vessels.  A 
further  sum  of  $3.52  bounty  is  paid  fot  every  225  pounds  of  boilers  and  machinery 
placed  on  board ;  also  a  navigating  bounty  of  29  cents  per  ton  for  each  thousand 
miles  traversed,  the  payment  being  reduced  1  cent  per  ton  for  every  year  the  vessel 
floats.  In  addition  to  this,  iron  or  steel  vessels  built  according  to  the  marine  de- 
partment plans  receive  a  further  bonus  of  15  per  cent.  France  also  pays  heavy  postal 
subsidies.  The  Messageries  Maritimes  Company,  in  the  Australian  and  China  trade, 
receives  in  all  about  $2,500,000  a  year. 

Italy  pays  a  construction  bounty  of  $5.70  per  ton  for  iron  and  steel ;  also  a  con* 
siderable  bounty  on  engines  and  boilers,  a  navigation  bounty  and  other  specific  ad- 
vantages which  need  not  be  enumerated. 

Germany  aids  liberally  in  construction  and  pays  heavy  postal  subsidies,  the  North 
German  Lloyds  iu  the  Australian  and  American  trade  receiving  $1,100,000  a  year. 

Spain  pays  very  liberal  postal  subsidies,  and  is  extending  its  commerce,  a  new 
Spanish  steam-ship  line  from  Genoa  to  Colon  having  been  announced  recently.  Spain 
pays  to  its  postal  routes  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  $1,022,040 
per  annum,  and  the  lines  from  Havana  to  the  United  States  receive  $20,687  per 
voyage. 

The  necessity  for  a  navagation  bounty  to  American  steamships  as  well  as  a  liberal 
construction  bounty  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  sailing  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  is  far  greater  thau  that  of  sailing  an  English  or  other  foreign  vessel  of  the 
same  tonnage.  According  to  the  United  States  consular  reports,  English  officers  and 
men  receive  38  per  cent,  lower  wages  than  American,  crews,  while  the  American 
crews  demand  27  per  cent,  better  fare  than  the  English.  This  comparison  is  for  the 
Atlantic  voyage;  if  a  Pacific  voyage  were  selected  the  difference  against  tlio  Ameri- 
can owners  would  be  more  marked  still,  because  on  the  Pacific  trade  the  men  insist 
upon  higher  wages  and  more  expensive  food  supplies. 

Congress  therefore  should  protect  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  as 
fully  as  the  owners  of  vessels  of  any  other  nation  are  protected  by  their  Governments. 
If  it  does  not  do  so  it  will  be  impossible  for  American  ships  to  be  built  and  compete  with 
foreign  vessels  in  ocean  commerce.  They  are  wholly  unable  to  do  so  now.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  your  committee  would  cite  the  fact  that  of  a  total  grain  fleet  last 
season  at  San  Francisco  numbering  289  vessels,  only  60  were  American,  while  199 
were  English,  the  remainder  belonging  to  other  nationalities.  Estimating  the  freight 
at30  shillings  per  ton,  foreign  ship-owners  must  have  received  $5,165,304  freight  from 
this  State  last  season,  while  American  ship-owners  only  earned  $929,838.  Freight  in 
always  paid  in  gold,  and  it  appears  to  your  committee  that  it  is  the  pressing  duty  of 
Congress  to  stop  this  immense  drain  of  gold  and  enable  Americans  to  build  and  sail 
steamships  and  other  vessels  to  compete  upon  equal  terms  in  the  open  market  for  a 
•hare  of  the  world's  commerce  while  handling  their  own. 

FORMATION  OF   A  NAVAL  RESERVE. 

This  brings  your  committee  to  the  last  point,  namely,  that  "  the  United  States  mail 
should  be  carried  on  American  vessels  available  for  war  and  for  transport  pnrpf 

National  safety  demands  that  this  should  be  the  case.  England  is  girdling  tho 
world  withswift  unarmored  cruisers,  built  as  men-of-war,  but  Hailed  as  passenger  ami 
mail  boats  in  time  of  peace.  The  terms  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  contract  tor  tho 
China  service,  and  of  Messrs.  Anderson's  contract  for  the  connecting  Atlantic,  lino 
serve  to  disclose  the  policy  of  England  upon  this  point,  and  should  lead  to  t  he,  .adop- 
tion, by  the  United  States,  of  a  similar  policy.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain— in- 
deed all  maritime  countries — have  adopted  the  English  nictli<>«l  of  creating  a  n.ival 
reserve  while  stimulating  trade  and  commerce.  Kn^land  pays  lib. -rally  for  tin-  priv- 
ilege of  supervising  the  construction  of  these.  ships,  and  this  country  can  all'ord  to 
outdo  her  in  liberality.  There  is  no  time  to  bo  lost.  American  interest-;  are  .spread- 
ing; American  commerce  is  the  largest  factor  in  the  world's  trade;  and  .\mein.i 
should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  foreign  power  to  destroy  its  commerce  at  plea- 
Our  Mag  should  l.e  on  .very  sea,  and  1  lie  National  Goveimnent  should  have  the  means 
at  its  command  to  protect  it. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

Your  committee,  from  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  would  submit  the  following 
resolutions  for  adoption : 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  national  importance  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
existing  American  steam-ship  lines  oh  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  establish  new  steam- 
ship routes  for  the  extension  of  American  commerce ;  and 

Whereas  an  enlightened  policy  of  national  defense  demands  the  formation  of  a 
strong  naval  reserve  toco-operate  with  the  national  ships  in  time  of  war, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  Congress  be  requested  to  adopt  measures  whereby  the  follow- 
ing results  may  be  obtained,  namely: 

To  enable  the  American-China  line  from  San  Francisco  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  subsidized  British  China  line  from  Vancouver. 

To  establish  and  maintain  at  least  one  new  and  efficient  steam-ship  line  between 
San  Francisco  and  South  American  ports. 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  fortnightly  mail  and  passenger  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Australia,  touching  at  Honolulu,  Samoa,  and  New  Zealand. 

To  maintain  the  independent  Hawaiian  mail  steam  ship  service. 

To  develop  American  trade  with  Canada  by  paying  an  adequate  amount  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  United  States  mail  to  British  Columbia  ports. 

To  maintain  and  extend  the  existing  American  steam-ship  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Panama,  calling  at  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

To  encourage  American  steam-ships  to  engage  in  the  Mexican  trade  by  placing 
them  in  a  position  to  compete  successfully  with  subsidized  vessels  of  any  nationality. 

And  1)e  it  further  resolved,  That  in  order  to  encourage  American  ship-building  and 
to  create  a  strong  naval  reserve,  as  well  as  to  establish  and  maintain  the  abjve-men- 
tioned  Pacific  steam-ship  routes,  all  of  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  exten- 
sion of  American  commerce,  Congress  be  requested  to  adopt  the  French  scale  of  con- 
struction, navigation  and  naval  bounties,  for  iron  or  iteel,  composite  and  wooden 
vessels ;  provided  that  no  steam-ship  intended  for  the  American  foreign  trade  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  bonus  from  the  navy  appropriation  unless  it  shall  have  been 
built  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Navy  Department  and  enrolled  in  the  navy  reserve 
list. 

That  for  the  better  development  of  American  trade  and  commerce  it  is  a  primary 
condition  of  success  that  liberal  payments  should  be  made  to  American  steam- ships 
carrying  the  United  States  mails,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  subsidized  foreign 
vessels  on  the  same  routes. 

That  Congress  be  requested  to  enact  tlie  necessary  laws  to  give  effect  to  these  reso- 
lutions and  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MARITIME  COMMERCE  AND  INCREASED  ENERGY 
IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NATY,  AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE. 

We  find  that  for  twenty  years  past  the  United  States  has  stood  fourth  in  rank  among 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  worlr.  Her  zenith  in  export  and  imports  footed 
$1,586,490,598  in  1880,  or  about  $100,000,000  more  than  last  year. 

Great  Britain's  highest  point  was  at  $3,563,877,370  in  1883,  of  which  she  dropped 
$3?5,000,000  within  four  years  thereafter,  and  showing  an  excess  of  imports  of  about 
$400,000,000. 

Germany  is  second  in  rank,  commercially,  with  about  two-thirds  the  trade  of  Brit- 
ain, but  uniformly  steady,  and  exports  and  imports  about  equal. 

France  did  her  best  at  $2,087,903,694  in  1882,  and  has  lost  some  $300,000,000  of  com- 
merce since,  and  buys  from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000  worth  more  than  she  sells  an- 
nually. 

Spain's  last  figures  were  her  best— which  in  1886  were  $305,433,469,  and  just  doub- 
ling her  commerce  in  sixteen  years,  with  exports  and  imports  nearly  equally  divided, 
and  the  movement  gradually  increasing. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  noarl  v  doubled  in  seventeen  years,  and  was 
greatest  from  1880  to  1882  inclusive.  The  balance  of  trade  ran  largely  against  her 
from  1848  to  1875,  but  for  the  twelve  years  past  it  has  been  much  in  her  favor,  until 
the  last  year,  when  it  ran  against  her  slightly. 

Those  of  our  neighbors  nearest  to  us,  on  our  own  continent,  and  more  nearly  re- 
lated in  form  of  government  than  any  other  people,  are  prominent  among  those  hold- 
ing the  balance  of  trade  against  us.  'They  assure  us,  however,  that  this  is  contrary 
to  their  expressed  will  and  desire,  and  that  they  prefer  looking  to  our  country  for 
many  articles  of  commerce  rather  than  elsewhere,  but  have  been  denied  this  privilege 
through  want  of  proper  facilities  of  transportation,  which  they  are  not  able  to  pro- 
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vide  for  I  KMii  Delves.  Even  the  Australian  colonies  of  Great  Britain  have  frequently 
expresso  J  their  desire  to  have  closer  and  increased  trade  relations  with  us  aud  have 
offered  t)  meet  us  more  than  half  way  in  justifying  the  maintenance  of  more  effective 
transpoi  tatiou  lines. 

CARRYING   TRADE. 

The  shipping  of  the  United  States  in  mixed  tonnage,  engaged  in  the  foreign,  coast- 
ing and  fishing  busi  ness,  reached  its  greatest  magnitude  in  1 861,  when  it  stood  at  5,539,- 
813  tons.  In  1888  the  figures  were  4, 191, 916  tons,  showing  an  apparent  loss  of  1,348,897 
tons ;  but  as  the  tonnage  was  rapidly  changing  from  sail  to  steam,  the  difference  shown 
in  the  above  footings  is  misleading. 

We  will,  therefore,  convert  steam  tonnage  into  sail  tonnage  by  the  usual  process  of 
multiplying  by  three,  in  order  to  reach  a  fair  comparison. 

Growth  of  foreign  commerce. 


Steam. 

Sail. 

Total. 

Foreign  vessels  entered  :                                                      • 
1888  

Tons. 
6  600  194 

Tons. 
5  426  142 

12  0°6  336 

18G4  

729  730 

1  782  317 

2  5r>  042 

Gain  in  mixed  tounage 

9  514  289 

American  vessels  entered  : 
J888  

1  632J557 

1  734  100 

3  366  767 

1864 

153  230 

1  502  909 

1  655  434 

Gain  in  mixed  tonuage 

1  711  333 

Converting  steam  to  sail,  1888. 
Foreign     .      . 

25  226  9'H 

American  tonnage  

3  971  507 

Gained  in  twenty-  lour  years  : 

21  255  417 

Americans   

545  736 

Total  efficient  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade 

32  714,  980 

Foreigners  gained  thirty-nine  times  as  much  as  Americans. 
American  tonnage  was  double  that  of  foreign  in  1864. 
Foreign  tonnage  was  treble  that  of  American  in  1888. 

Growth  of  American  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign,  coasting,  whaling,  and   fishing 

trades. 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Whaling. 

Fishing. 

Total. 

1864  ... 

1  486  749 

3  245  265 

95  145 

159  241 

4  986  400 

1888  

*919  302 

3  172.  120 

24  482 

76,012 

4  191  916 

794  484 

Converted  to  sail  it  stands: 

1888 7, 488.0M 

1864 6,942,320 

Gain,  tons 545,736 

And  we  have  sold  to  foreigners,  from  1861  to  date,  1,398,548  tons. 
Our  lake  and  river  tonnage  shows  a  small  decrease  in  the  same  time,  but  in  effi- 
ciency is,  no  doubt,  largely  increased  by  the  use  of  steam. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 


Our  exports  and  imports  in  1888  were  $1,486.598,039. 

Our  exports  and  imports  in  1864  were  $475,285,271. 

Forrigu  vessels  ca.-iio.l  in  1883  78  per  cent  of  tonnage  and  80.92  percent,  of  iU 
valne. 

American  vessels  carried  in  1888  22  per  cent,  of  tonnage  and  13.48  per  cent,  of  iti 
•value. 

Freight  carried  by  foreign  vessels  was  worib  $100  por  ton. 
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Freight  carried  by  American  vessels  was  worth  $60  per  ton. 

Steam-ships  of  Americans  carried  7.45  per  cent,  of  merchandise  value. 

Steam-ships  of  foreigners  carried  79.13  per  cent  of  merchandise  value. 

Since  1864  the  exports  and  imports  have  doubled  and  the  tonnage  employed  has  in 
efficiency  trebled.  This  increase  in  tonnage  over  freight  requirements  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  large  and  increasing  passenger  transportation  service. 

Our  Bureau  of  Statistics  only  take  an  account  of  immigrants,  and  we  do  not  find 
any  authority  giving  the  figures  of  the  passenger  movement,  and  therefore  can  not 
determine  the  extent  of  this  service  or  by  whom  it  was  performed. 

Over  half  a  million  immigrants  came  by  sea  in  1888,  while  the  entrances  and  clear- 
ances of  vessels  footed  over  30,000,000  tons,  to  which,  if  carrying  capacity  is  estimated, 
we  may  add  15,000,000,  making  45,000,000  of  tonnage,  with  an  earning  capacity  of 
perhaps  $200,000,000  annually. 

If  we  should  now  add  $200,000,000  more  for  passenger  service,  and  make  the  car- 
rier service  $400,000,000  per  annum,  we  would  perhaps  non  be  much  out  of  the  way. 
•  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Great  Britain  can  import  $400,000,000  worth  more 
than  she  exports,  when  it  is  seen  that  most  of  that  money  is  paid  out  by  our  country 
to  her  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  which  affords  more  net  profit  to  her  than  ordinary 
exports  to  the  same  amount. 

This  trade  has  enabled  foreigners  to  build  and  equip  the  most  magnificent  steam- 
ships and  sailing  vessels  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Humiliating  as  this  may  be  to  our 
people,  there  is  a  hidden  danger  therein  of  much  more  serious  importance.  These 
mammoth  steam-ships  and  sailing  vessels  that  we  have  brought  to  life,  and  now  the 
pride  of  our  own  countrymen,  are  subject  at  any  moment  to  be  withdrawn  by  their 
respective  governments  for  purposes  of  war.  We  are  thus  without  ships  to  carry  our 
products  abroad  at  a  time  when  they  would  be  most  needed  and  the  best  results 
could  be  obtained.  And  if  by  any  means  the  war  should  be  with  this  country  we 
would  learn  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten  in  that  we  have  educated  an  alien  popu- 
lation in  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  man  a  grand  fleet  of  navy  vessels,  and 
have  admitted  these  into  our  innermost  thoughts,  and  places  wherein  wo  may  be 
most  defenseless.  We  would  never  more  build  vessels  with  our  own  money  under  the 
supervision  of  aliens  for  war  purposes  of  their  own.  And  when  these,  our  favorite 
ships,  were  mounted  with  monstrous  foreign  guns  and  pointed  at  us — their  creators — 
together  with  the  astounding  demand  of  your  money  or  your  lives,  we  would  shrink 
into  utter  nothingness  at  the  evidence  presented  of  our  consuming  stupidity. 

A  COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

We  are  exporting  in  agricultural  products  nearly -$600, 000, 000  worth,  in  which 
there  is  but  little  profit,  and  less  than  $100,000,000  in  manufactured  goods,  on  which 
there  may  be  a  good  profit.  We  are  suffering  our  unprotected  farmers  to  contend 
with  the  ryots  of  India,  the  coolies  of  China,  and  the  serfs  of  Russia  in  furnishing 
the  world  with  a  supply  of  cheap  food  in  which  there  can  be  but  little  profit. 

We  are  establishing  mechanical  labor  unions  throughout  our  country  in  order  to 
secure  greater  prosperity  to  our  laborers,  and  then  inviting  1,000,000  of  aliens  annu- 
ally from  abroad  to  partake  of  our  generous  hospitality  and  wise  provisions.  We  are 
educating  our  youth  to  higher  and  nobler  efforts  than  required  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  importing  adult  artisans  to  fill  up  the  ranks. 

Othercountries  are  fostering  their  manufacturing  and  productive  capacity  by  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  other  countries,  through  their  commercial  marine,  aud  thus  contest- 
ing with  the  world,  while  we  are  running  over  each  other  and  destroying  our  pro- 
ductive factories  in  competition  for  home  trade. 

They  control  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  and  we  furnish  them  the  gold  as  a  basis, 
and  then  pay  them  a  royalty  for  their  signatures.  They  sit  in  judgment,  through 
their  Lloyds,  to  fix  the  character  and  value  of  our  shipping,  and,  as  competitors, 
benefit  by  their  rulings,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Their  flags  reach  the  remotest  corners  and  by-places  of  the  earth,  while  our  nation- 
ality is  not  manifested  by  the  flaga  flying  in  our  own  harbors.  They  tax  their  ships 
on  the  net  profits  earned,  and  we  tax  ours  for  all  they  are  worth,  and  force  them  to 
seek  shelter  under  other  flags. 

We  all  sign  treaties  not  to  discriminate  against  each  other's  ships  in  port  charges, 
and  they,  through  postal  contracts  and  military  necessity  bills,  sustain  their  ships, 
while  we  observe  the  treaties,  and  lose  our  carrying  trade. 

England  pays  $3,500,000  annually  for  postal  packet  service,  and  we  pay  $500,000, 
and  most  of  that  goes  to  them.  Foreign  powers  have  a  permanent  head  to  their 
maritime  affairs,  where  the  accretions  of  dearly-bought  experience  may  rest  with  the 
assurance  of  its  practical  utility  at  the  proper  time.  We  change  our  heads  of  de- 
partments every  four  years,  and  allow  our  experience  to  be  thrown  to  the  winds. 

They  command  the  respeot,  admiration  and  following  of  the  world,  and  have  for 
many  years,  while  we  are  just  becoming  known  as  a  power,  England  expends  some 
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sixty  millions  annually  on  her  navy  and  untold  millions  in  favors  to  her  merchant 
marine.  Wo  expend  grudgingly  about  fifteen  millions  on  our  Navy,  and  next  to 
nothing  on  our  merchant  marine. 

The  other  great  powers  educate  their  young  men  to  fill  responsible  positions  in  the 
interests  of  both  war  and  commerce,  while  we  employ  them  and  let  ours  go  idle. 
They  contend  with  all  their  vigor  and  means,  assisted  by  their  Government,  in  secur- 
ing the  most  remunerative  employments  for  their  people,  while  we  accept  with  indif- 
ference what  they  may  choose  to  leave  us. 

Europe  supplies  us  with  our  sugar  at  a  good  profit— something  we  can  furnish  bet- 
ter than  she  can — and  we  pay  for  it  in  agricultural  products,  in  which  there  is  no 
profit.  We  send  our  products,  mails,  and  passengers  to  eastern  South  America,  via- 
Liverpool,  by  the  carriers  of  our  competing  foreign  friends,  and  expect  our  commerce 
to  grow ;  and  all  these  and  many  more  are  methods  of  statesmanship  that  have  been 
discovered  by  our  people  and  for  which  we  are  clearly  entitled  to  a  patent. 

OUR  WEALTH  AND  RESOURCES. 

In  extent  of  territory  and  sea-coast,  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  wealth  of  resources, 
and  general  intelligence  of  her  people,  the  United  States  stands  second  to  none  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth.  And  when  our  commerce  shall  have  reached  around  the 
world,  and  she  has  a  navy  to  protect  it  and  the  people  in  their  homes,  she  will  be  a 
fitting  eyample  of  the  beneficent  results  of  liberty  and  freedom  under  a  republican 
form  of  government. 

This  conclusion  would  have  been  reached  ere  this  had  the  agricultural  interest  of 
the  great  interior  portion  of  our  country  been  better  informed  in  relation  to  the  effect 
on  their  prosperity  of  liberal  provisions  on  the  part  of  Congress  toward  our  mercan- 
tile marine.  Had  our  farmers  realized  that  the  building  of  ships  and  ship-yards,  the 
opening  of  a  multitude  of  iron  mines,  the  building  of  factories  and  towns  to  supply 
distant,  countries  wkh  our  manufactured  products,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal 
of  a  large  number  from  overcrowded  agricultural  pursuits  to  engage  in  new  enter- 
prises, they  would  long  ago  have  persisted  in  demanding  of  Congress  better  trans- 
portation facilities  by  sea.  In  the  early  history  of  this  country,  when  the  agricultur- 
ists lived  near  the  sea,  commerce  thrived. 

The  advent  of  more  commerce  and  an  increased  navy  means  the  employment  of  a 
multitude  of  officers,  artisans,  men  of  affairs,  seamen,  and  common  laborers — many  of 
whom  may  be  idle  to-day  for  lack  of  employment.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  calling  at 
present  but  what  would  receive  a  new  impulse  leading  to  better  things.  And  no  one 
can  say  that  rendering  ourselves  independent  as  much  as  possible,  and  protecting  our 
lives  and  property,  is  not  the  direct  line  of  duty. 

Therefore  6«  it  resolved  : 

(1)  That  a  permanent  Bureau  of  Navigation  be  established  to  lopk  after  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce  and  check  at  once  any  move  made  by  other  countries  to  our  disad- 
vantage. 

(2)  That  Congress  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  direct  bounty  from  the  Treasury  to 
all  builders  of  wood,  iron,  and  steel  vessels,  steam  or  sail,  to  be  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  or  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  using 
American  material;  said  bounty  to  be  equal  to  the  import  duty  which  would  have 
been  collected  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  material  of  like  description  and  quan- 
tity, or  the  alternate  of  the  French  bounty  system  as  follows : 

$11.58  per  ton  bounty  for  iron  or  steel  hulls, 
7.7-2  per  ton  bounty  for  composite  hulls, 
3.86  per  ton  bounty  for  wooden  vessels. 

And  a  further  sum  of  $3.5*2  bounty  for  every  225  pounds  of  boilers  and  machinery 
placed  on  board,  also  a  navigating  bounty  of  29  cents  per  ton  (breach  thousand  mi  Irs 
traversed,  the  payment  being  reduced  1  cent  per  ton  tor  every  year  the  veH.se!  floats. 
In  addition  to  thin,  iron  or  steel  vessels,  built  according  to  the  Navy  Department, 
plans,  to  receive  a  further  bonus  of  15  per  cent. 

(:'.)  That  Congress)  further  enact  an  apprentice  system  for  all  vessels  of  tins  United 
States  employed  upon  the  high  seas. 

(4)  That  the  maritime  laws  of  the  United  States  be  HO  amended  as  to  control  the 
pilot  services  in  all  ports  of  the  United  States. 


